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Y 
SOMETHING TELLS YOU that day questioning quiver from below. 
has come at last. Smooth and straight as an arrow, 
For up to your house silently glides without weaving or hesitation, 
the most beautiful car you ever you shoot forward on your way. 
laid eyes on . . . long and lithe You wonder why you don’t hear or 
and radiant as a sixteen-year-old feel the icy wind outside. 
GUN IT! Get new flashing pick-up—from 15 to 50 in her swim suit! 


z Then you discover that the new 
MPH in less than 13 seconds flat, high gear. Ride 


: Your hands fairly itch to get at the Weather Eve system delivers 
coatless even in zero weather, new Nash Weather ‘ : 


; ; ‘ ; wheel. But hold on tight—you're weather ‘‘as you like it’’—with 
Eye automatically supplies tresh conditioned air. . . eather ; o4 elie 


going on a Nash Arrow-Flight cold, noise, dust forever shut out. 
sdet in” . . P 
Ride! And nothing you know now So you aim that proud hood into the 
can prepare you for it. setting sun, turn on the Sealed 
A tap on the throttle . . . three flicks Beam lights. 
of your finger . . . and your tail- 


k From now on, you’re traveling in a 
light winks good-bye to a dull 


: a perpetual springtime... sleeping 
and boring life. at night in your Nash convertible 
Then things happen—fast. A click— bed... seeing all, doing all there 
a swoop that trades your wheels is to be done. 
for wings—and you’re ghosting : - & 


down the road. Never was the fare to the Seven Seas 


It’s a Fourth Speed Forward, with of Adventure as low as it is today. 
something new ... the Nash Au- Many Nash models are priced next 
tomatic Overtake. Nudge that to the lowest... with the exclu- 
throttle and whoosh!—you get ter- sive engine that won Gilmore- 

rific new passing power! Yosemite economy honors in its 


ARAWAY PLACES are easy trips with : , . 7 = og rhe 
- - And now for a new thrill! A bumpy class, with 21.25 miles per gallon. 


Nash's smooth Arrow-Flight Ride. d : : a eae 
Se’s a now exclusive combination of stretch of road makes you grab Why wait for that sweet day’’? 
a € 


individual front wheel springing for the wheel. But—your Nash Trade in your old car onanew Nash 
with giant shock absorbers in back. lightly dances over without a now—be out of town tonight! 


|! = a , e o 
Mase ¢ ALU 
ae : ’ eee 
CHOOSE ALL OUTDOORS for your overnight } 
stops with your Nash convertible bed, fh, AY THA] i) 4) A 


ready in five minutes. Nash dealers every- 
where (over 1800) are ready to serve you. 
Nash long life assures higher resale value. 























The new middle-priced Mimeograph duplicators 


COMPLETING THE 


MODERN STREAMLINED 
FAMILY 


New ideas, new looks, new deeds 
in this modern line . . . handsome 


to look at, far more handsome to 
work with... built with “fine car” 
feel; “fine watch” compactness. . . 


Engineered to give more service, to 
ask less “servicing” than any other line 

of stencil duplicators ever built. New 
Mimeograph 91, New Mimeograph 92, 
Mimeograph 90 and Mimeograph 100 now 
on display by your Mimeograph distribu‘or 


THE NEW 


Se 


—latest additions to the 
Mimeograph family 
Both are in the middle-price class 





- . » both are an engineer’s ideal 
of putting mechanics to work for a 
purpose... Cylinders roll smoothly 
---ink spreads evenly ... feeding ap- 
paratus is far more sensitive than a 
human finger... Every cam, lever and 
button is where it is for a purpose... 
Even the dark brown finish and strategic 
red accents are psychological as well as 


ornamental. A. B. DICK COMPANY, CHICAGO. | nl P Q [d h 
MIMEOGRAPH is the Trade Mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago U 





Registered in the 


. 8. Patent Office 





ARE TYPISTS 
MAGICIANS? 


OF COURSE NOT—They don’t pull let- 
ter after letter out of hats. But some sec- 
retaries have a knack of pulling them 
from machines, neat, well-spaced, and 
unsmudged, With a speed that would 
amaze you, too, and an accuracy which 
saves tiresome retyping. These secretaries 
always have a reserve of time for an un- 
expected rush of work. They may not be 
magicians, but they've learned a pretty 
important secret. What is it? Read below. 


HERE’S THE SECRET — Micrometric carbon pa- 
per. The handy numbered scale, a part of each 
sheet, saves them retyping caused by poor spac- 
ing. They can remove carbon papers by the 
Micrometric edge without smudging their fin- 
gers. Best of all, their office 
manager doesn’t pay any 
more for Micrometric than * 
for other quality carbon 


papers. 






gen 


ig - 


Ask your dealer to show you samples of Micro- 
metric Paper or write to: F.S. WEBSTER CO., 
19 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Factory branches in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco 














LETTERS 





Chamberlain’s Speeches 
In your issue of Sept. 18 you say: “Last 
week Chamberlain also broadcast a similar 
message in German.” Chamberlain can’t 
speak a word of German, so please explain 
yourself. 
WILLIAM HELMS 


Omaha, Neb. 


In your Sept. 11 issue you have a para- 
graph stating that Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain’s war declaration speech was 
cut short by the shrill cry of London’s 
air-raid sirens warning of the approach 
of enemy planes. 

You evidently didn’t sit up all night to 
listen to the Honorable Gentleman’s ad- 
dress as we Canadians did. The Prime 
Minister’s speech was not cut short nor 
were there any “shrill cries” from London’s 
air-raid sirens for at least two hours after 
the speech was completed. We listened to 
various speakers from London who spoke 
after the Prime Minister and there were no 
interruptions of any description. 

Ss. C. TODHUNTER 


Grand Forks, B.C. 


Letter No. 1: Chamberlain does not 
speak German, but he painstakingly 
memorized the text for this broadcast 
under the guidance of a tutor. 

Letter No. 2: The air-raid warning came 
about twenty minutes after the announce- 
ment that Great Britain was at war with 
Germany. Chamberlain was reading sup- 
plementary announcements at the time— 
he had just started one about the food 
situation. 





Maginot’s Grudge 

In your letters for Sept. 25 you in- 
formed Mr. G. A. Montgomery, a San 
Francisco reader, that André Maginot was 
the guiding genius in the building of the 
line which so justly bears his name. 

May I add a bit of further information? 
Maginot had a rather personal grudge 
against the Germans. One of their shells 
took away one of his legs, which had to be 
replaced by an artificial one. And, what a 
leg! Maginot was 6 feet 7 inches. 

MAURICE GOUDRAULT 
Manager 
Radio Stations CBF and CBM 
Montreal, Canada 





U.S. ‘Gibraltar’ 

In your issue of Aug. 21 you refer to 
Gen, George Marshall’s declaration that 
after completion of the new Army-Navy 
“Gibraltar” at Puerto Rico, “no foe would 
dare to attack any of the American na- 
tions.” I believe that 99 per cent of your 
non-military readers in South America 
never heard of such base, which, according 
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to General Marshall’s declaration, is of th, 
utmost importance to all South American 
Couldn’t you give us some idea of its migh; 
by disclosing some particulars? 

E. CHERMONT 





Belem, Para, Brazil 


The United States has set aside $30,000. 
000 for the new Army Department 4 
Puerto Rico, which will have large ai, 
submarine, and army garrisons, serving ty 
command the Southern Atlantic, Caribbean, 
and Gulf of Mexico areas. Preliminary work, 
already begun, will run to $16,300,000. 





St. Louis Negroes 
The St. Louis branch of the Nation, 
Association for the Advancement of Col. 
ored People wishes to thank you for the 
very splendid description you are carrying 
in the current issue [Oct. 2] of your publica. 
tion under the caption “Jim Crow Lay 
School” here in St. Louis. Yours is one of 
the few publications that have not drawn 
their punches in describing what we believe 
to be a gross miscarriage of justice and a 
serious violation of the American concept 
of democracy and fair play. 
S. R. REDMOND 
President 
N.A.A.C.P. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Praise for ‘War Week’ 


May I congratulate you upon the choic 
of man for the page War Week. It was: 
relief to see Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua’ 
first War Week page, particularly the clear 
summary at the beginning of the different 
objectives and the tactical and strategical 
means being employed to gain them. It is 
quite a relief from the reports being pre- 
sented by certain junior field officers which § 
are propagandistic, biased, and foolishly 
prophetic, and lack that conciseness di 
thorough staff training. 

T. W. HASTINGS JR. 

Chatham, N.Y. 





Re Helicopters 

I wish to advise that you are incorrect! 
in assuming [Periscope, Sept. 4] that our 
company is interested in helicopter devel 
opment. 

It may be that this report originated 
because our company employs two mel 
who have had considerable interest in the 
rotative wing development in the past, 
but I can assure you that other than 4 
normal interest in the possible application 
of our pick-up equipment to this type o 
aircraft, we have no interest in this field. i 

RICHARD C. DU PONT 
President 
All American Aviation, Inc. 


Wilmington, Del. 
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Ice by the yard 
from ribbons on rubber 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


N restaurants, dairies (maybe even 

in mint juleps!) you've seen ice 
flakes made from thin ribbons of ice. 
Rubber makes them possible. 

A manufacturer came to Goodrich 
with an idea for an ice-making ma- 
chine —a revolving cylinder of thin 
metal, over which water flows. The 
metal is chilled, the water freezes, and 
peels off at the top as a ribbon of ice. 

But the inventor wanted the ice 
ribbons narrow to make them com- 
mercially useful. So the metal cylinder 
was cut into strips separated by rubber. 
Goodrich already had a method of at- 
taching rubber to metal, and de- 


veloped a rubber to stand the freezing 
brine inside, intense cold outside, and 
tough enough to carry the metal strips 
indefinitely without wear. The ma- 
chine was an immediate success; hun- 
dreds have been sold to turn out ice 
for scores of uses— ice that because 
of its special shape and texture stays 
cold longer and serves users better. 
Goodrich engineers are working 
every day with manufacturers, on 
problems like this. Rubber, in the 
hands of Goodrich engineers, is one 
of the most versatile materials known. 
It can be made to flex indefinitely, 
resist heat and chemicals and air, 


withstand severe abrasion, and per- 
form what, a few years ago, would 
have been considered miracles. All 
these improvements are applied to all 
Goodrich products. Therefore, to be 
sure you are getting the latest de- 
velopments in belting, hose, packing 
or any rubber goods, specify Goodrich 
to your Distributor. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
ae aati unite RUBBER 





d’apres A. M. CASSANDRE 


TOUCHDOWNS FOR 
THE OLD TEAM... THEN 


a Dubonnet cocktail before dinner. What 
a swell start for reminiscences . . . and 
food! Deftly blended from fine French 
wines, Dubonnet will delight you. Its 
flavor is neither too sweet nor too dry. 
Try this great French appetizer tonight. 


TRY DUBONNET THESE 2 DELICIOUS WAYS 
THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnet straight, well- 
chilled. 

THE AMERICAN WAY— Dubonnet cocktail— 
half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add 
twist of lemon peel. 
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Once in many years comes a new car that shoots into V-type, 8-cylinder engine Ju..rs the amazing economy 
public favor like a comet from the very moment of its that has brought uns’ ucited praise from so many 
introduction. Such a car is the now famous Mercury 8. owners of Mercury ca: 
In a single year it has captured motor-minded America An easy-acting Finger-Tip Gearshift on the steering 
with performance so brilliant it must be experienced to column, new Controlled All-Weather Ventilation, Sealed- 
be believed. Beam Headlamps, and an improved version of the Level- 
The new Mercury 8 for 1940 more than fulfils its ized Ride are important new features of this great car. 
4A first-year promise. There is smart new beauty in its You have read about the Mercury 8. Perhaps you 
streamlined styling . . . a score of ultra-modern refine- have heard your friends discuss it. But by all means, if 
17 ments that add luxury, comfort and even greater quiet you really want to know this newest of motor cars, see 
99 to the thrilling Mercury Ride . . . and again the big and drive the 1940 car at your Mercury dealer’s! 
40 
Q2 
41 
29 
ll 
34 
L8 
6 
5 
9 
8 
0 
6 
— BEAUTY YOU’LL BE PROUD TO OWN—THE 1940 MERCURY 8 TOWN SEDAN 
at Post 
ries and — 
ies, 10 
gn HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEW MERCURY 8 FOR 1940 
al Finger-Tip Gearshift—on steering column. _ Big Hydraulic Brakes—quick, straight stops. 
General Controlled Ventilation —all-weather comfort. New brake drums for quieter operation. 
%5-hp V-type, 8-cylinder Engine—smooth, New Sealed-Beam Headlamps—/or greater 
powerful, supremely efficient. (Owners re- comfort and safety in night driving. 


port up to 20 miles per gallonof gasoline.) ew Biue and Silver Tone Interiors — eight 
Wide, Roomy Bodies—seat six in comfort. beautiful body colors. 











LEARN THE SECRET 


of Universal Power and 
use it to solve all of 


Your Problems! 




















Down the ages certain 

men have been able to 

overcome the troubles 

that beset’ mankind and live lives of un- 
broken happiness. In this dynamic book 
Dr. Fox shows you how they attained their 
mastery of life and how you can use the 
same methods with the same result. He 
demonstrates the supreme natural law 
which transcends all other natural laws 
and is a source of universal power which 
you can tap to banish ill-health, lack of 
security, nervous tension, etc. ‘See The 
Sermon on the Mount at your $ 50 
bookstore. Harper & Brothers, l 

47 E. 33rd Street, New York. =: 








Find new life, new ims in this 
warm, healthful Winter Paradise... 


Shed winter troubles and your coat. 
Come to Tucson this winter and relax. 
The constant sunshine and dry air 
will soothe your nerves, renew your 
strength—give you a “new lease on life.” 

In addition to the exceptionally healthful cli- 
mate, scenic splendors abound—colossal caves, 
cactus forests, Indian ruins, historic missions 
and other wonders. Real western ranch life, too. 


Modern accommodations, accredited schools, 
outstanding sanatoria, Costs are moderate. De- 
cide now to come. 


TUCSON 


|, THIS or corite today for full information. This | 


non-profit civic club serves visitors without fee or obligation. 
SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB, 1944 A Rialto 


4) TUCSON, ARIZONA 
fe Seer 








TRANSITION 


Birthday: 


Henry A. Wattace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, 51, Oct. 7. 





Heten Wiis Moony, eight times 
winner of the English and seven times win- 
ner of the American women’s tennis titles, 
84, Oct. 6. Paired with Harry Hopman, 
Australian Davis Cup 
captain, she won her 
way into the mixed 
doubles semifinals of 
the Pacific Coast 
championships at 
Berkeley, Calif., by 
defeating Mary Hard- 
wick and Charles 
Hare of England. 


International 


CaroLte Lomsarp, film actress, 30, 
Oct. 6. She spent the day at the studio 
working on her latest picture, “Vigil in the 
Night,” in which she plays a nurse. Forty- 
six coworkers chipped together and bought 
her a cake while her husband, actor Clark 
Gable, sent her “happy birthday” song- 
telegrams at two-hour intervals. Next day 
Miss Lombard brought to the set a 3- by 
5-foot card inscribed: “Dear Gang Thanks 
Very Much for My Nice Party Love and 
Kisses Signed Me.” 


Married: 


RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, 28, lec- 
turer, journalist, pol- 
itician, and only son 
of Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and the Hon. 
PaMeE.La Beryt Dic- 
BY, 19, daughter of 
Lord and Lady Dig- 
by, in London, Oct. 4. 
Member of a mech- 
anized cavalry unit, the bridegroom wore 
his xhaki uniform. In 1930 young Church- 
ill, a Tory hailed as a “chip off the old 
block,” made a long lecture tour of the 
United States, blast- 
ing the political and 
social conditions in 
England, warning of 
the menace of liber- 
alism, and champion- 
ing aristocracy’s right 
to rule. He has also 
made three unsuccess- 
ful attempts to gain 
a seat in Parliament. 


International 





Wide World 


Arrived: 


Joy AtLan Duncan, 19-year-old refu- 
gee of Richmond, Va., in New York, from 
Holland. She was one of twenty survivors 
of the Norwegian freighter Ronda, which 
struck a mine in the North Sea Sept. 13. 


Miss Duncan, tall 
and blond, gave news- 
paper men a graphic 
account of the sink- 
ing, of the three days 
and two nights she 
spent with the others 
in a tiny dinghy built 
for six, and of their 
rescue by an Italian 
freighter: ‘“‘There 
wasn’t really any 
noise or explosion. 
The ship just shud- 
dered . . . She went 
down as smoothly as 
anything—stern first 
in two minutes flat. 
The deck sank under 
my feet. Then I found myself in a whirl. 
pool. I don’t know how many times I went 
down ... The last time I came up I saw a 
barrel and grabbed it. The water was 
awfully cold. We clung to a makeshift raft 
for about twenty minutes. Then along 
came the ship’s carpenter in a dinghy 
whistling something in Norwegian ... 
That first night four bombing planes, I be- 
lieve German, circled over us but did noth- 
ing. I prayed hard for the first time in 
years. It drizzled and sometimes rained. 
Food and water? We were so determined 
to live we didn’t think of food.” 


Kirsten Fuacstap, 44, Norwegian 
soprano, in New York, from a European 
vacation “without incident.” She will ap- 
pear with the Metropolitan Opera Co. in 
December. 


Awarded: 


To Gano Duny, president of Cooper 
Union and the J. G. White Engineering 
Corp., in New York, the Hoover Medal for 
1939 by a special board representing four 
national societies of mining, metallurgical, 
civil, mechanical, and electrical engineers. 
Dunn, an electrical authority and an or- 
ganizer of the Engineering Foundation, re 
ceived the award—named after formet 
President Hoover, the first recipient of the 
medal—for his distinguished public service 
over a quarter of a century “to the govern- 
ment, science, engineering, education, civic 
betterment, and the international organi- 
zation.” 





Wide Work 


To Dr. Georce WaAsHINGTON CARVER, 
famous Negro agricultural chemist; M4J. 
Gen. Frank R. McCoy, US.A. retired, 
and Cart SanppurG, author and poet, the 
1939 Roosevelt Medals presented annually 
since 1923 by the Roosevelt Memorial As 
sociation to those who have distinguished 
themselves in fields associated with the 
career of the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Dr. Carver, born of slave par 
ents, was cited “as a vital factor in the 
economic and social progress of the South” 
for his “distinguished service in the field of 
science.” General McCoy, noted soldier, 
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jiplomat, and peacemaker, was chosen for 
his national defense work and his “admin- 
tration of public office.” Sandburg was 
ionored for his biography, “Abraham Lin- 
oin—The Prairie Years.” 







ost: 


In Chicago, by Irene Castie Mc- 
auGHLIN (top), 45, famous dancer and 
stranged wife of Maj. Frederick Mc- 
aughlin, owner of the Chicago Black- 
hawks hockey team, a court motion that 
heir 15-year-old daughter, Barsara (bot- 
om), be transferred from the Ferry Hall 
Kchool at Lake For- 
st, Ill, to an un- 
amed Eastern board- 
ng school. Claiming 
the wanted her daugh- 
er to have the same 
ultural advantages 
he had as a girl, 
[rs. McLaughlin pre- 
sented several -objec- 
tions to the present 
school, including the 
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nN. -.Bitact that students 
°S; Tbe i<ived their hair.” 
d noth. Barbara, a ward of 
time in Mithe court, testified 
rained. Mithat she was perfect- 
tmined Hj. contented and 
didn’t want to change. 
wegian aE Lhe _ present mixup — 
ropean gg Yas just another of a i 
vill ap- long list of troubles and disputes — ar- 
Co. in gata and her 10-year-old brother, William, 
which started in 1937 when their mother 
filed a divorce action. The suit is still 
pending. 
Cooper Hl Died: 
veering Dr. Harvey Wi- 
dal for LiAMs CusHING, 70, 
8 four world-famous neuro- 
gical, surgeon and _ endo- 
a crinologist, of a coro- 
a nary occlusion,in New 
oa, Haven, Conn., Oct. 
orm 7. Dr. Cushing had 
* oy been a surgeon for 
a nearly half a century. 
oe He taught at Johns 
a Aeme Hopkins for ten years 
— and from 1912 until 
1932 was chief surgeon at Peter Bent 
rver, fa Brigham Hospital in Boston and professor 
Mas. fg Of surgery at Harvard University. In 1933, 


tired, [ag Dt. Cushing became the first Sterling Pro- 
t, the Mm fessor of Neurology at Yale University 
ually [ag 22d, since his retirement two years ago, 
] As- an bad served in an advisory capacity. He 
ished fe “2S @ pioneer in the study of the basal 
. the J Metabolic rate and of pituitary basophil- 
\dore fi S™ (“Cushing’s Disease”). He was first 
pan to introduce the use of blood-pressure de- 
the MJ 'erminations in the United States and also 
uth” [i 24vocated and pioneered the extensive use 
1d of ig °! local anesthesia. With the introduction 
dier, fg ° the electrosurgical knife, Dr. Cushing 











| SEE LOVE COMING 
INTO YOUR LIFE... 
IF YOU CORRECT THAT 
ONE FAULT WITH 
PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC! 


PEPSODENT 
ANTISEPTIC 


keeps your breath a= 


hei 


eit} 


Sweeter for 


Critical 
Close-ups! 





No Other Leading fe 
Brand Can Match This: 


1. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL, 
Sensational, safe Germ-Killer, 
Pepsodent Antiseptic kills germs 
in seconds even when diluted with 


2 parts water, No other leading 
brand can do this! 


2. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL 
tests show these results. Gargling 
with Pepsodent Antiseptic diluted 
with 2 parts water immediately re. 
duces the bacterial count in the 

mouth by as much as 97%. No 
other leading brand can do this! 


3. BECAUSE OF CHLOR - THYMOL 
Pepsodent Antiseptic makes your 
money go 3 times as far. When 
diluted with 2 Parts of water, it is 
as effective as other leading brands 


used full Strength. No other leading 
brand can match this / 









ee Mutual has paid back more dividends to automobile 
owners than any other casualty conapany in America. Since 
organization, Lumbermens big cash dividends have saved policy- 
holders on an average of over 20% on their insurance premiums. In 
the last ten years alone, those dividends have exceeded $22,000,000. 

When youinsure in Lumbermens, youare insuring in a company that 
has over $30,000,000 in assets—in the company that leads all others 
in America in automobile casualty insurance. 


Find out now about Lumbermens— its strong protection, its coast- 
to-coast service and the opportunity it offers to save money. Talk 
to your local Lumbermens agent or write us for further particulars. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 
MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S.A. 
Operating in New York as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
Save With Safety in the “*World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
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performed intricate brain operations ney, 
before possible and developed a new tec 
nique of neurological surgery. As direct; 
of Base Hospital No. 5 during the Worl 
War, he performed thousands of oper 
tions — sometimes working for eightey 
hours at a stretch—and kept a millicp, 
word diary, part of which was publishe 
in 1936, entitled “From a Surgeon’s Joy. 
nal.” Dr. Cushing’s services during th 
World War won him international recog. 
nition. He was well-known to the public 
through his writings, which included ; 
two-volume biography of Sir William Osle 


































































that won the 1925 Pulitzer Prize. ); I 
Cushing is survived by his widow, the for. ma: 
mer Katharine Stone Crowell of Cleve. 


land, whom he married in 1902, and fow 
children, Mary Benedict Cushing, Mr 
James Roosevelt, Henry Kirke Cushing 
and Barbara Cushing. 


Fay TEMPLETON, 
74, old-time _light- 
opera and musical- 
comedy star, at the 
home of a relative in 
San Francisco, Oct. 
3. Miss Templeton’s 
mother was a singer 
in an opera company 
owned by her father, 
and the child was 
born in Little Rock while her parents were 
on tour. She made her stage debut at §, 
played “Puck” at 8, and during her teens 
starred in light-opera roles. In the ’90s, she 
joined Weber & Fields for a four-year 
period, during which time her contralto 
voice made “Rosy, You Are My Posy’ 
one of the country’s famous songs. In 1906 ying 
in George M. Cohan’s “Forty-five Min- §jSho 
utes from Broadway” she immortalized Bjst° 
“Mary Is a Grand Old Name.” Miss §pdiffi 
Templeton retired the following year, but jo! h 
returned to Broadway in Jerome Kern’: fo t 
“Roberta” five years ago. 
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Marve. M. Logan, 65, junior United 
States Senator from Kentucky since 1931, 
of a heart attack, at his Washington apart- 
ment, Oct. 3 (see page 31). 





Apert Kirsy Farrrax, twelfth Baron pe. 
Fairfax of Cameron, 69, after a long ill- mu 


ness, at his home in Thorpe-le-Soken, Es 
sex, Oct. 4. Born in Maryland, the sixth 
generation of his family in America, Lord Pr 
Fairfax succeeded to the Barony in 1900 

on the death of his father, Dr. John Fair- Bj ma 
fax, who had never claimed the title. Seven Bj —, 
years later he became a naturalized British BR dri 
subject and in 1908 hisclaim was recognized. BR an: 


Count Jouann Hernricu von Bery- . 
storFF, 76, German Ambassador to Wash- ti : 
ington when the United States entered the pe 


World War, of heart disease, in Geneva, 
Oct. 6. He had been in exile since the rise 9° 
of the Nazi regime. Count von Bernstorff, 
a member of an aristocratic Prussiat 
family, opposed Germany’s unrestricted 
submarine warfare during the World War. 
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spread of the War— 


Hazelwood, N.C.: Negro delegates to 
church conference halted at near-by 
‘inston, en route to Sampson County, to 
nquire about detours. Warsaw, N.C. lay 
irectly on the road they had to take, and 
hey’d heard rumors Warsaw was being 
bombed. 


4 bsent-Minded— 


Pittsburgh: At East Liberty station 
man in blue uniform disembarked from 
New York-Chicago train recently and 
ly watched it pull out toward the down- 
own Pittsburgh station. Suddenly, he 
Hashed to a taxicab and gave orders for a 
ush trip downtown. He’d just remembered 
e was the train’s Pullman conductor. 


Speeders— 


Red Wing, Minn.: Paul Revere was 
fined $5 and costs for driving 45 miles an 
our. 


Charlotte, N.C.: When John Murphy 
eard a police siren behind him he stepped 
on his brakes so hard that the cops 
rammed into his car. 


Derry, N.H.: State Motor Vehicle 
Inspector Kenneth Magoon paid $15 and 
osts for speeding 70 miles an hour. 


Relatives— 

Fort Worth, Texas: Asking a restrain- 
ing order in a local court, Mrs. Maggie 
Short told the judge she was running a 
grocery store under almost insurmountable 
difficulties. It seemed that some relatives 
of hers living across the way had the habit 
of thumbing their noses at her customers. 


Competition— 

Dallas, Texas: The district attorney’s 
office recently received a complaint from 
a beer-tavern owner that the organ music, 
singing, and preaching in a near-by church 
drowned out the music of his coin phono- 
graph and drove his customers away. 


Progress— 


San Francisco: Local residents are 
marveling at the new Beachcomber Club 
—which features over the bar a 20-ounce 
drink known as the Beachcomber Special 
and behind the bar a glass tank where a 
girl dives for pearl oysters. They’re also 
Wagging their heads at a new service in- 
stituted by a jewelry store: for $100, the 
establishment offers to put bride, bride- 
groom, best man, and bridesmaid on a plane 
for Reno, Nev., at 9 a.m., furnish ring, taxis, 
minister’s fee, and wedding breakfast, and 
return the wedding party to San Francisco 
at 1 p.m. 





ADDITIONAL PROOF DAILY... . Enthusiastic letters and verified reports 


prove that Knox Gelatine promotes muscular endu-ance and less fatigue. 








—~ FILE PROOF NO. 42, \. 
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Cut Fatigue! Take 


KNOX GELATINE 


THIS WAY: Empty 1 envelope Knox Gelatine 
in glass % full of cold water or fruit juice 
(or half water, half fruit juice). Let liquid 
absorb gelatine. Stir briskly, drink rapidly 
or it will thicken. Take 4 envelopes a day for 
2 weeks, then reduce to 2 envelopes a day. 
(May be taken before or after meals.) 


MORE 
STAYING POWER 


An internationally known univer- 
sity’s football team went on the 
Knox Gelatine feeding last Fall. 
The coach reported that the team 
recovered after gruelling games in 
half time—also noticeably fewer 
and less serious muscle injuries 
and strains. Is putting team on 
gelatine feeding again this Fall. 
Other leading college elevens are 
following the same plan. 

































MORE 
“AFTER HOURS” FUN 


Don’t let fatigue keep you from 
enjoying the recreation you need 
after the day’s work. White collar 
workers, manual laborers, business 
executives, clerks—people in all 
walks of life say they find new zest 
for work and play by following 
this simple routine. Pure, plain 
Knox Gelatine has certain proper- 
ties that store energy in the mus- 
cles for use when needed. Test cases 
show high rate of increase in energy 
output with this new diet principle. 













CAUTION: Be sure to use pure, unflavored 
Knox Gelatine. Only Knox was used in the 
scientific experiments. Ready-flavored gela- 
tine desserts which are about 85% sugar and 
only about 10% gelatine will not do. Free 
Booklet on energy feeding. Write to Knox 
Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 65. 
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Air Transport 





as United States is really a far 
smaller country now than it used 
to be. Distances are measured in 
hours instead of miles, and San Fran- 
cisco today is “closer” to New York 
than Boston was in the early 1800’s. 
There are people who crossed the 
Great Plains by covered wagon who 
have lived to see the entire Continent 
spanned by air in 16 hours on regu- 
lar schedule. 

Yesterday’s experiments in 
commercial aviation have become 
today’s big business. American busi- 
ness enterprise has developed trans- 
port planes whose superior perform- 
ance and design have resulted not 
only in their exclusive use in America 
but also general preference abroad. 

There are now 170 airlines 
in operation throughout the United 
States, carrying passengers on regular 





* schedule over 36,000 miles of domes- 


tic and 47,000 miles of foreign routes. 

Planes on American trans- 
port lines travel nearly one-quarter of 
a million miles each day. In 1938 
they carried more than 1,500,000 pas- 
sengers and 9,500,000 pounds of 
freight. Served by more than 2,300 
airports and landing fields, and util- 
izing every known safety device, these 
lines have built up a safety record 
that is the envy of the world. 

American civil aviation, with 
11,000 planes and 26,000 licensed 
pilots, also provides a valuable mili- 
tary reserve in times of danger. The 
mechanical genius, production facili- 
ties and trained personnel that have 
made America’s commercial aviation 
pre-eminent could quickly be con- 
verted to military uses, if the need 
should ever arise. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
ews, and What’s to be Expected 


n Tomorrow’s 





D.R.’s Mood 


Several important officials who know 
FDR. well are reporting (with some 
pleasure) recent changes in his mood and 
manner. They say that in the last two 
weeks he has done less talking and shown 
a greater disposition to listen than at any 
time they can remember. At one recent 
conference, Roosevelt listened for more 
than an hour and a half, interrupting only 
to ask brief questions designed to elicit 
more information. This is almost a record 
for him. Guessing at an explanation, most 
reason that the enormity of today’s inter- 
national problems plus the political realign- 


= ment caused by the war have led him to 


see a need for new caution, for reconsidera- 
tion of views, and for getting the full 
opinions of others. 


Neutrality Notes 


Reflecting the trend of surveys on the 
subject (see page 29), two key leaders of 
the Senate’s pro-embargo bloc last week 
end admitted privately they saw no chance 
of heading off repeal. Both said there’d be 
‘urther changes in the repeal bill, including 


some compromise on the 90-day credit 


clause and probably some easing of ship- 
png restrictions, but that both Senate 
and House would O.K. the measure “by 
early November.” 


Political Straws 


Security Administrator Paul McNutt 
has been looking for a newspaper man to 
handle publicity for his Presidential candi- 
dacy; at least three well-known corre- 
spondents have been sounded out about 
the job . . . Administration members say 
the desire to step up coal production dur- 
ing the “emergency” was an important 
factor behind the quashing of the Harlan 
County indictments . . . Representative 
Woodrum of Virginia is now all set to run 
for the Senate whenever Carter Glass re- 
tires, 


Two-Ocean Navy? 


Informal surveys indicate there’s a 
growing conviction in Congress that the 
U.S. must have a two-ocean Navy— 
meaning, of course, two full fleets, each 
capable of repelling any combination of 
enemies. Strongest supporters are the iso- 


lationists who believe this hemisphere 
must be able to keep itself insulated from 
the rest of the world. Surprisingly enough, 
the Navy’s doing nothing to promote this 
talk. A two-ocean Navy would cost hun- 
dreds of millions, take years to construct, 
and be expensive to maintain. Navy offi- 
cials fear that the public, after the first 
flush of enthusiasm, would revolt at the 
extreme cost and the Navy would wind 
up without sufficient funds for repair, 
modernization, and maintenance. 


Woodring-Johnson Status 


Don’t put too much stock in the stories 
that F.D.R. is about to bounce both Sec- 
retary of War Woodring and Assistant 
Secretary Johnson. The whole subject is 
something of a mystery, but here’s the 
nearest thing to lowdown now available: 
Roosevelt has shown some displeasure 
with Woodring in the past and with John- 
son more recently. Also, key New Dealers 
have fed newspaper men the prediction 
that both men will be eased out by the 
first of the year. What few know, however, 
is that when the two men had talks with 
F.D.R. last week each was told that he 
was not in hot water and that he was do- 
ing good work. The presumption is that 
Roosevelt isn’t really satisfied with the 
situation within the War Department but 
has no immediate change in mind. 


Van Zeeland’s Visit 


War has stalemated the many elaborate 
plans for aiding German and other Central 
European refugees. However, F.D.R. and 
others interested in the subject are getting 
set to revive at least one of the plans. This 
is the real reason why Paul van Zeeland, 
ex-Premier of Belgium who is now execu- 
tive president of the Coordinating Founda- 
tion formed by the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, sailed quietly last 
week for the U.S. He’s coming on the 
express invitation of F.D.R. to talk over 
problems involved in resettling the refu- 
gees, though he’ll incidentally do some lec- 
turing here. 


Trivia 

The Honorable Justices of the Supreme 
Court are having a lively, if decorous, lit- 
tle patronage battle of their own; they are 
in sharp disagreement over candidates for 
the court’s newly created jobs of Admin- 
istrative Officer ($10,000 a year) and As- 
sistant Administrative Officer ($7,500)... 
Several fellow senators became a little 
irked at Vandenberg because, on the day 
of his neutrality «speech, he laid claim to 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ten seats in the family gallery, where 
seats were at a premium ... It was Miss 
Perkins (not Woodring) who called 
F.D.R.’s attention to Leo Cherne’s book 
on war preparations, with the result that 
he disowned it even though Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Johnson had written the 
book’s foreword. 


Allies vs. Beck 


Cents to published reports and gen- 
eral belief, it was not primarily fear of 
German or Soviet wrath that caused Ru- 
mania to intern ex-Foreign Minister Beck 
and Marshal Smigly-Rydz of Poland. A 
high diplomat of one of the countries in- 
volved has revealed that they were in- 
terned at the insistence of the French and 
British Governments! He explained that 
the Allies didn’t want either man around 
to be identified with establishment of the 
newly-formed Polish Government in exile, 
or with the recruiting of a Polish Corps to 
fight in France. King Carol, cooperating 
with Britain and France, may conceivably 
hold the Polish chiefs for the duration 
of the war. 





Allies-Italian Wooing 


Minor evidence of the rapprochement 
efforts between Italy and the Allies as re- 
ported by travelers: Huge signs erected 
on the French side of the French-Italian 
border carry legends such as “Long Live 
Italy, Never Will We French Fight Our 
Brothers.” Anti-British signs which have 
been plastered on walls in various parts of 
Italy since the time of the Ethiopian con- 
quest have been cleaned off or painted 
over. And Italians have suddenly been 
permitted to listen to French news broad- 
casts, which were formerly blanked out 
by systematic Italian interference. 


Rome and Air Raids 


High church officials reveal that Pope 
Pius has an ambitious plan to insure Rome 
against any future bombing raids. His idea 
is to convert the city, with its priceless his- 
torical buildings and monuments, into vir- 
tually a huge museum. Except for rail- 
way stations, all military objectives—fac- 
tories, warehouses, barracks, even power 
plants—would be moved outside the city 
limits. Talks are already under way be- 
tween Vatican and Fascist officials. Such 
action would come as a surprise to most 
Italians, who aren’t yet air-raid minded. 
Rome has had only two blackouts and no 
air-raid practices since there are no air- 
raid shelters. Workmen began constructing 
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makeshift sandbag shelters early in the 
war, but five days later ripped them down 
—because it was agreed they’d do little 


good, anyway. 


Japanese Mutiny 


Evidence accumulates that the difficul- 
ties of the long stalemated war in China 
are beginning to tell on the morale of Jap- 
anese troops. The new drive in Central 
China has stopped some of the grumbling 
that was becoming prevalent among vet- 
erans. However, foreign observers report 
that the new recruits are sullen and in- 
fected with the resentment prevalent in 
Japan over the war’s long duration and its 
terrific expense. Sullenness flared into mu- 
tiny among newly arrived troops in the 
Hong Kong area recently and when the 
insurrection was put down by veteran of- 
ficers, seventeen of the ring leaders com- 
mitted hara-kiri. The others faced a firing 
squad. 


Franco’s Anger 


Spanish disapproval of the Nazi-Soviet 
rapprochement is taking more active form. 
At the time the pact was announced, there 
were unofficial indications that General 
Franco was shocked and angry. Now, dip- 
lomats report, he has begun quiet moves 
to force out of Spain two big German 
companies doing business in a wide range 
of raw materials. In addition, German 
technicians and executives who became in- 
trenched in key positions in Spanish firms 
after the war are being told their services 
are no longer needed. 


Foreign Notes 


The dispatches haven’t told of Ger- 
many’s official announcement in Bohemia- 
Moravia that Czechs captured while fight- 
ing with the Allied forces will not be taken 
prisoners of war but executed as traitors 
. . « Reflecting the government’s jitters 
over maintaining complete neutrality, the 
Danish hairdressers’ association has post- 
ed signs in all Copenhagen beauty shops: 
“Our customers are requested to refrain 
from talking unneutrally about the war.” 
. . Count Luxburg, Reich Minister to 
Argentina during the World War, has 
now returned to Buenos Aires, this time 
on an undisclosed mission. 





General Business Outlook 


Pierce's a composite forecast by a dozen 
business analysts, half of them in the gov- 
ernment, half in private employ: That 
general business activity will increase a 
bit more through November or perhaps 
December, then slump back for a while. 
That, more specifically, the FRB index of 
production (about 110 for September) 
will be about 120 for October, perhaps 
climb to 125 in November, then fall back 
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to somewhere around 110 in the early part 
of 1940. That the main reason for the 
dropback will be the present inventory 
bulge—the tendency of consumers, retail- 
ers, wholesalers, and manufacturers to 
overstock in anticipation of rising prices. 


Living Cost Rises? 


While industrial activity this fall is ex- 
pected to equal the best 1929 activity, the 
general cost of living (now about 18% be- 
low the 1929 level) is likely to make only 
a very moderate advance in the near fu- 
ture. This conclusion is the result of a 
check made with government and ‘private 
organizations specializing on the subject. 
Most figure that food prices will rise no 
more than 5% during the rest of 1939; 
rents, no more than 1%; while clothing 
costs in general will keep their present 
level till the turn of the year. Fuel prices 
are advancing but don’t bulk large in the 
average family budget. Net result of all 
this is that living-cost increases won’t ex- 
ceed 3 or 4% between now and January. 


TNEC Plans 


The TNEC’s so-called monopoly inves- 
tigation will follow this general course: on 
Oct. 23 it will begin hearings on the steel 
industry (originally first on the commit- 
tee’s program but deferred when the in- 
dustry did some house cleaning of its 
own). These will last two to four weeks. 
Then will come hearings on the SEC’s in- 
vestment-banking studies, probably fol- 
lowed by testimony on international car- 
tels. Other phases are ready for hearings 
but, to save time, may be handled simply 
as written reports. The committee hasn’t 
yet formulated any legislative proposals 
except for those on patents and antitrust 
laws submitted last spring. Note that 
there’s still bare possibility that the 
TNEC’s whole course may be changed by 
F.D.R.’s proposal to make it a policing 
agency if prices begin getting out of hand. 


New Products 


Stale rolls and biscuits can be freshened 
by treating them with superheated steam 
in a device called San-I-Steamer; it’s made 
by the Metal Glass Products Co., Belding, 
Mich . . . Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is 
experimenting with rubber furniture; a 
massive carved table of hard rubber that 
looks and feels like wood has already been 
designed . . . Latest aircraft safety device 
is a hollow radio antenna heated by warm 
air circulated through it; purpose is to pre- 
vent ice formation and consequent radio 
failure at high altitudes. 


Business Footnotes 


The 
Steamship Agency in the Yorkville sector 


of New York is making up for lost travel. 


business by setting up a department to 


enterprising Hamburg-Bremen | 
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advise and prepare applications for Ger. 
mans seeking American citizenship; it ha; 
hired an ex-immigration official to hand 
the work . . . The war caused such 
an unexpected spurt in investment bank. 
ers’ business that a special train for tak. 
ing a group of them from New York 
their Del Monte, Calif., convention yi 
Banff and Lake Louise had to be canceled: 
only six could find time to go by this ki. 
surely route ... When the RFC took ove 
Chicago’s Congress Hotel last week on , 
defaulted loan, patrons who had won food 
and drink credit books in the hotel’s dic 
game (“26”) got stuck; RFC officials an. 
nounced they didn’t believe in dice game 
and refused to honor the books. 














Miscellany 


Attan Nevins, Columbia professor and 
historian, has just about completed a bi- 
ography of John D. Rockefeller; the fam- 
ily gave him full access to the oil mag. 
nate’s papers but exercised no censorship 
. . . Aspiring writers keep sending Mrs. 
Roosevelt film scenarios, asking that she 
transmit them to her son James, movie 
executive; all are returned with a note 
saying James has nothing to do with se. 
lecting manuscripts . . . That “revolv- 
tionary” afternoon tabloid New York has 
been expecting for months won’t appear 
before February or March at the earliest; 
originally expected to make its bow this 
month, it has been held up by small tech- 
nical hitches and war-caused financial de- 
lays. 


1927 vs. 1939 Yankees 


In their columns of debate on whether 
the 1927 or the current N. Y. Yankee base- 
ball team is the “greatest in history,” 
sports writers have practically ignored 
actual statistics. These show that the pres- 
ent team, in its regular season, hit 166 
home runs compared with 158 by the club 
of 1927 (Babe Ruth’s banner year) and 
also averaged 6.33 runs per game against 
6.29 for the 1927 team. In defensive play 
this year’s team made only 126 errors, 68 f 
less than the earlier team, and completed 
156 double plays as opposed to 123. | 


Missing Persons 


André Marty, leader of the French 
Black Sea fleet mutiny in 1919 and Com- 
munist member of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties since 1924 (though he has spent 
seven of those years in jail for spreading 
propaganda in the army), is now in Mos- 
cow, where he went just before the war 
and not long before his party was dis- 
solved . . . Justice Willis Van Devanter, 
who retired from the Supreme Court in 
1937, is living on his farm near Ellicott 
City, Md.; now 80, he occasionally super- 
vises the farm work but spends most of 
his time reading. 
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“T’ve never believed in taking unneces- 
sary chances. But one day I met an in- 
surance man who convinced me I was 
gambling every day—with every likeli- 
hood of losing, and no chance at all 
of winning. 

“He showed me that in spite of 
various insurance policies I’d‘taken out,’ 
| was still exposed to serious losses. 


** He Opened My Eyes” 


“For example: my house wasn’t in- 
sured against windstorm or explosion 
damage —either of which might have 
cost me as much as a fire. I'd carried 
the same amount of insurance on the 
‘ontents of my home for years. But 


my personal belongings had changed, 
and I found that my coverage had be- 
come entirely inadequate. 

Furthermore, no one had ever told 
me about Rent Insurance. 


**l Got Sound Advice”’ 


“That insurance man took me out of 
this one-sided gambling game by mak- 
ing an intelligent analysis of my needs. 
It wasn’t a question of buying a lot 
more insurance—but of planning it to 
guard against possible big losses.” 


Just Call Western Union 


You too should learn more about this 
smart NEW way of buying insurance. 
Just call Western Union (in Canada, 


~ call Canadian National Telegraphs) and 


ask for the name of the nearest Hart- 
ford representative. Or get in touch 
with your own insurance broker. 





* This is called the NEW way because it is new to 
most buyers of insurance. But as a method of fitting 
an insurance program to the buyer's needs, it has 
long been practised by agents of the Hartford 











Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


—and the HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY write practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 




















THE NEW LASALLE SPECIAL 
Now there are two LaSalles—the Fifty series in five body 
styles . . . the completely new Special series in two—beth 
series styled and powered by Cadillac to lead the medium- 


price field in luxury, performance, comfort and economy. 
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Topay, THE SHOWROOM of your Cadillac-LaSalle dealer 

tually an entire automobile show in itself. There you will 
summed up in seven superb, new motor cars—everything 

fine in motoring, and everything that’s new for 1940. You 
two new LaSalles—one entirely new —larger, more powerful 
economical, and unapproached for beauty. You'll see a 
Cadillac—one of the finest cars Cadillac has ever built, y 
lowest-priced Cadillac for 1940. You'll see four new Ca 
Fleetwoods—including the Sixty Special and a completel) 


lower-priced Fleetwood—which represent the highest pou 





THE NEW CADILLAC SIXTY-TWO 


Cadillac has combined a great new chassis with an entirel) 
new type of body to make the newest car in the world an: 
the lowest-priced Cadillac for 1940—available either i 
the sedan body illustrated or a four-passenger coupe 
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in luxury, comfort, and performance. You'll see, in 


e leader in every price-group above a thousand dollars, 


these seven new cars give Cadillac complete dominance of 


ty field. That is an all too brief picture of the Cadillac 
tion for 1940. It merely suggests the tremendous 
these cars represent. It leaves out any discussion of 
ride, the new ease of control, and the mighty new 
V-8 engines which power them all. It does so deliber- 
‘only a look and a ride can demonstrate the greatness 


cars. Why not make a personal investigation—today? 


NEW CADILLAC-FLEETWOOD SIXTY SPECIAL 


illiantly restyled exterior, a greatly enriched interior, 


a wealth of engineering advancements again place “the 
t imitated car in America” far beyond competition in 
: ‘ield for distinction, luxury, and all-around performance. 
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THE NEW CADILLAC-FLEETWOOD SEVENTY-TWO 


This smart, lower-priced addition to the Fleetwood line is 
completely new. With its companion cars—the sumptuous 
new Seventy-Five and the regal V-16—it provides, in every 
way, the very peak of luxurious personal transportation. 
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“Gms Do You Remember? «“O™ 


OULD YOU PLEASE step 
back into a yesterday with its 
dim and dusty memories? Re- 
member—a long, long time ago 
—you are in an old-fashioned grocery store 
with its aromatic bins and heavy-laden 
shelves—and you're very young and perhaps 
slicked up just a bit, for it’s Saturday night. 


And around the magnet-like stove good 
neighbors are gathered to swap homely 
gossip and trade well-worn witticisms. 
And there you stand, 
your heart beating eag- 
erly. For your father 
has just settled his ac- 
count for the week and 
the grocer, to prove his 
relationship is far 
more than just finan- 


cial, gives you a sack of peppermint drops. 


While stores and habits have changed, the 
grocer today continues to offer you a ser- 
vice that is far beyond the price tag his 
merchandise bears. For it is he who watches 
to see that you get the finest in foods— it is 
his insistence on quality that has helped 
gain for you a better standard of things to 
eat. He always demands that you have the 
best at the lowest possible cost. His busi- 
ness is filled with risks and he handles in- 
numerable items at little or no profit just 
to serve you adequately. You have to like 
your job and your customers to be a grocer. 


In our 70 years of dealing with your gro- 
cer, we have learned to know and respect 
the service he renders the American family. 


He has been a great factor ' 
in raising standards of food 
quality. He is always eager 
to pass along to you his ¢ 
knowledge of food values. —— 
He has long been a friend of ours be- 
cause we have a common interest in bring- 
ing to you the finest foods that can be pre- 
pared. When he passes our merchandise 
across his counter, he knows he is keeping 
faith with your confidence in him, his un- 
spoken pledge to you, and his duty to your 
family. Through this man, your grocer, we 
are proud to have been welcome guests at 
your family table for 70 years. 
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Germany’s ‘Peace Offensive’ 


Makes Diplomacy Battlefield 


All the Belligerents 
Are Moving Cautiously in Hope 
Way Out May Be Found 


No Pole hailed the Fiihrer’s progress 
when Hitler arrived in Warsaw last week. 
None was allowed within blocks of his 
route. No Polish puppet official welcomed 
him. Mayor Stefan Starzynski, stubborn 
defender of Warsaw, was reported to have 
committed suicide. 

The warm sun of early autumn fell on a 
city three-quarters in ruins. The acrid 
fumes of smoldering fires still rose from 
block after block of ruins. Survivors poked 
in the debris. On the main streets shell 
holes gaped and steel trolley rails reared 
upward in twisted shapes. 

The first neutral correspondents to enter 
the city described a scene of destruction 
worse than that in Barcelona, Madrid, or 
Valencia and exceeding anything since 
medieval times. 

The last great European city to suffer 
comparable destruction was Moscow when 
it was burned at the time of Napoleon’s 
invasion in 1812. Outside Europe, Smyrna, 
a Turkish city of more than 1,000,000 
population, was burned to the ground fol- 
lowing its capture by Kemal Atatiirk. (It 
never recovered and has a population of 
only about 200,000 today.) Last year, as a 
result of capture by the Japanese, Nanking 
and Hankow were largely destroyed while 
Canton was reduced in population from 
1,000,000 to barely 19,000. 

Hitler was driven to the least-damaged 
part of Warsaw, the area occupied by 
foreign embassies around the Ujazdowskie 
Allee. There, on a sun-drenched platform, 
he reviewed 15,000 war-stained troops. 
Then he went to the Belvedere Palace, a 
chateau-like structure, little hurt in the 
siege and the onetime residence of Marshal 
Pilsudski. There the Fiihrer inspected the 
room where the Marshal planned the bat- 
tle that threw the Bolsheviks back from 
Warsaw in 1920. At the Belvedere Palace 
as they did at Pilsudski’s tomb at Cracow, 
the Germans had posted an honor guard. 
Hitler has often praised the Marshal as a 
“realist.” 

Through the desolation, the Fiihrer re- 


turned to Okecie airport. He turned to the 
correspondents: “I only wish certain 
statesmen in other countries who seem to 
want to turn the whole of Western Europe 
into such a shambles as Warsaw could 
have an opportunity of seeing, as you have, 
the real meaning of war.” 

In those words, he voiced the tenor of a 
“last offer” for peace. 


‘Only Losers’ 


In Berlin all week, lights had been burn- 
ing late in Hitler’s study as he spoke his 
Reichstag address into a recording machine 
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International Radiophoto 


Hitler before the Reichstag 


from which it would later be transcribed 
by Frau Mueller, his confidential secretary. 

At exactly noon the day after he had 
taken time out to visit Warsaw, the church 
bells of Berlin burst into clamorous sound 
—a prearranged celebration of the Polish 





victory. At the same moment Hitler 
stepped onto the platform in the old Kroll 
Opera House. Behind him the German 
eagle, clutching a swastika in its claws, 
stood out against the background of a 
giant rising sun. In front of him stretched 
the brown, uniformed ranks of the Reichs- 
tag. In one empty seat lay a wreath—in 
honor of a member killed in Poland. 

The Fiihrer had doffed the field-gray 
uniform which he had promised five weeks 
ago to take off only after victory. And he 
opened his speech like a conqueror with 
words of scorn for those “military dilet- 
tantes,” the Poles, and boasted how “with- 
in four weeks we totally annihilated a 
state with a population of 36,000,000 and 
corresponding military strength.” He an- 
nounced the capture of 694,000 prisoners, 
and he asked the Reichstagers to stand 
while he told of German losses: 10,572 
killed, 30,322 wounded, and 3,404 missing. 
It was, he said, only “one-twentieth” of 
what the Reich had expected. 

For an hour and twenty minutes the 
words poured out. All the old charges and 
arguments were there and the endless de- 
nunciations of the Versailles Treaty. But 
the voice, although hoarse and scratchy, 
seldom rose to a high pitch. For this was 
Hitler’s peace plea. And from their cocoons 
of rhetoric the terms slowly emerged. 

The Fiihrer proposed: 


First: The creation of a “residual Polish 
state . . . so constituted and governed as 
to prevent its becoming once again either 
a hotbed of anti-German activity or a 
center of intrigue against Germany and 
Russia.” The “Poland of the Versailles 
Treaty” would “never rise again.” Forma- 
tion of the new state would be determined 
“exclusively by Russia and Germany.” 
(Britain’s most definitely stated war aim 
so far has been the reconstitution of 
Poland, and it has recognized the new 
Polish Government in France.) 


Seconp: The Jewish problem in Ger- 
many, Poland, and apparently the rest of 
Southeastern Europe would be solved by 
the formation of a Jewish area in Poland, 
which would be more like an American 
Indian reservation than a state. 


Turrp: The Reich and Russia, without 
interference from anybody else, intended 
to arrange the “disposition of the entire 
living space” and solve the minorities 
problems of “nearly all the states in the 
southeast of Europe.” This was as hard 
on Hitler’s old ally Mussolini as on his 
enemies. For Italy has claims in the 
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Balkans, and Rumania and Greece have 
guarantees against aggression from Britain 
and France. 


Fourtu: The foregoing constituted the 
Reich’s last demands with the exception 
of the claim for the return of Germany’s 
prewar colonies. And “this demand does 
not take the form of an ultimatum nor is 
it backed by force.” In addition, the 
Fiihrer cited the Reich’s good relations 
with the Scandinavian countries, Belgium, 
Holland, and Switzerland—but he didn’t 
guarantee their independence—and pro- 
claimed that Germany’s present frontiers 
with Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Italy were 
“unalterable.” Finally, “Alsace-Lorraine 
does not constitute a problem.” 


Firtu: Should the Allies accept his pro- 
posals he would work for a “revival of 
international economic life.” But this 
would be reorganized on the basis of “pro- 
duction in the individual states—in other 
words on the German barter, closed- 
trade system. 


Srxtu: The reduction of armaments to 
“a reasonable and economically tolerable 
level.” But he didn’t go into details as to 
how reduction could be accomplished. 

As if conscious of the climactic nature of 
the occasion, the Reichstag seldom ap- 
plauded. And the members sat grimly 
silent as he painted the fate of Europe if 
his terms were rejected: 

“The day will come when France will 
begin to bombard and demolish Saar- 
briicken. German artillery will in turn lay 
Mulhouse in ruins. France will retaliate 
by bombarding Karlsruhe, and Germany 
in her turn will shell Strasbourg . . . Both 
sides will strike deeper and deeper .. . 
This battle of destruction will reach far 
out over the sea ... The vigor of every 
nation will be sapped on the battlefields 
.. + Mr. Churchill . . . may interpret these 
opinions of mine as weakness or cowardice 
. . « [but] one thing only is certain ... 
In the course of world history there have 
never been two victors but very often 
two losers.” 


Omissions 


Advance predictions of the Fiihrer’s 
address had run all the way from fore- 
casts that he would resign to prophecies 
of an immediate mass bombing raid if he 
were turned down. But no one expected 
that his points would be so vague or that 
he would leave such large issues unde- 
fined. There were three tell-tale omissions. 


One: The biggest and most menacing 
shot fired in the German peace barrage 
was the Nazi-Communist pact of two 
weeks ago. That provided for “consulta- 
tion” between Berlin and Moscow if 
London and Paris turned down the Ger- 
man terms. Yet in his speech the Fiihrer 
didn’t even mention this. Instead, his 
references to Russia were perfunctory and 
explanatory. He not only gave no sugges- 
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Acme Radiophoto 


Warsaw: Germans in the ruined city 


tion that the Reich could count on Soviet 
military aid, but seemed only to fore- 
shadow further concessions to Russia. For 
he denied that Germany had any designs 
on Rumania—now menaced by the Soviet 
—and proclaimed that Berlin’s interests in 
the Baltic states were of “a purely econom- 
ic nature.” 


Two: After ostentatiously summoning 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, Italian Foreign 
Minister, to Berlin last week for consulta- 
tions, the Fiihrer devoted exactly two 
paragraphs to Italy. In these he said 
nothing of the “unshakable” Rome-Berlin 
Axis or the German-Italian military alli- 
ance. He only referred to a “cordial pact 
based on our mutual philosophies and 
political interests.” And from the Duce, 
who was originally scheduled to offer the 
peace terms to the world, there came not 
a peep. 

Turee: In his Danzig speech Hitler had 
threatened the democracies with a terrific 
attack if they did not yield to his demands. 
This time he seemed to view a bloody 
war more as the common fate of both 
Germany and the Allies if the struggle 
continued. He said nothing of his “mystery 
weapon” and, most important of all, 
placed no time limit on his proposals. 





Significance 

After Hitler had spoken last week, Nazi 
officials carefully spread off-the-record sug- 
gestions that the Reich would welcome a 
proposal for an armistice or a conference 
from President Roosevelt (see page 29). 
And Hitler’s tone was that of someone who 
wants peace, or at least an armistice, and 
would welcome any sort of mediator. His 
speech could easily be construed as an in- 
vitation to Britain to formulate peace 
terms of its own as a basis for negotiation. 





But the Fiihrer’s proposals made im- 
possible the only Allied aims so far ad- 
mitted. He ruled out the reconstruction of 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia; he excluded 
France and Britain from any say in 
Eastern Europe and made no attempt to 
satisfy the contention of the Allies that 
they cannot make peace with Hitler be- 
cause the Fiihrer won’t keep the pledges 
he makes. 

Logically, the sum of this should be 
rejection by London and Paris. But at the 
core of this war is an illogical contradic- 
tion: in spite of the armaments, and in 
spite of the long nerve-straining tension 
before war started, the people in none of 
the belligerents—including, and perhaps 
especially, Germany—were prepared psy- 
chologically for a major war. For that 
reason, the reactions to the Fiihrer’s speech 
were even more significant than anything 
he said. 

Berlin was optimistic, in a way curiously 
reminiscent of its confidence last August 
that Hitler’s demands on Poland would be 
satisfied without a war. Perhaps there was 
friction in the Nazi government over the 
prizes that Stalin has snatched away from 
Hitler, but it did not show on the surface. 

London and Paris, on the other hand, 
were still trying to function as democracies, 
and cracks in their solidarity couldn’t be 
concealed. Such cracks had begun to show 
even before Hitler’s speech. In Commons, 
Lloyd George made a spectacular demand 
that the government cut its losses and 
make peace. And in Paris, Premier Daladier 
was arresting Communist leaders—once 
his allies in the Popular Front—because 
their loyalty to Stalin had automatically 
made them dubious about fighting Stalin’s 
ally, Hitler. 

Neither government showed any dis- 
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position to accept the Fiihrer’s terms. But 
it was by no means certain that they 
would reject out of hand the idea of 
putting forward counterproposals or would 
turn down any initiative President Roose- 
velt might decide to take. 

This was a change in attitude. The in- 
ternal stresses and strains that brought it 
about were shown in cables from News- 
WEEK’S correspondents. One filed from 
Brussels by a correspondent who had 
been in France since the start of the war 
read: 

“The fifth week of war in France has 
largely been one of groping for war aims. 
Laval and Flandin [two former premiers] 
are pushing to accept the idea of a con- 
ference, and even maneuvered in the 
corridors of the Chamber to submerge 
Daladier in a new national Cabinet. But 
the Premier, backed by the army, sent the 
Chamber vacationing and spoke out to the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Commission in the 
strongest terms on the need to end Hitler 
and stop international confusion. 

“The mass of the country, though not 
wanting war, is sincerely backing Daladier 
in his view that peace on Hitler’s terms is 
no solution. Two things are needed to 
clarify war ends: either a new ‘war to 
end war’ slogan from France and Britain, 
or a German offensive making is clearly 
a war to defend the homeland. But there 
is no question of any acceptance of Hitler’s 
terms in his Berlin speech.” 

NewsweEeEk’s London correspondent 
cabled on Oct. 7 (the day after Hitler 
spoke): “The best expression of Britain’s 
attitude to the German peace trap was 
given by a newspaper vendor at Ludgate 
Circus: ‘Here you are, a good laugh for a 
penny. Hitler’s speech in full.’ Despite 
increasing cracks in solidarity, Britain is 
likely to continue the war. The ‘destroy 
Hitler’ slogan has been dropped lest Adolf 








j é ea Wide World 
Turkish Foreign Minister Saracoglu 


temporarily resign, upsetting the Allied 
applecart.” 

A cable two days later read: “Only The 
[Communist] Daily Worker approves the 
Hitler plan, claiming it is Stalin’s. Lloyd 
George is pleading for the carefullest ex- 
amination, fearing Russia and Italy if 
Hitler’s terms are rejected. 

“Broadly, the masses are instinctively 
for peace; the cabinet is divided and un- 
certain; Commons, the ruling class, the 
press, and Churchill are in favor of war. 
The weightiest opinion is still unknown— 
that of the Allied General Staff. In my 
belief the war will continue. Churchill’s 
position is now strong enough to bring 
down the government by his resignation if 
serious differences arose.” 


Wide World 


Lloyd George (shown with Hitler and Ribbentrop on a Berlin visit 


in 1936) demands that Chamberlain consider every chance for peace 
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Soviet’s Spread 


Its Tentacles Are Reaching 
From Mongolia to the Baltic 


The Soviet humorous weekly Krokodil 
recently ran a prophetic political cartoon. 
It showed a Red soldier fastening his coat 
with a large button marked Poland. Three 
smaller ones—Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
—lay on the ground and the soldier was 
asked why he did not sew them on. The 
reply: “Just wait a bit, and they'll sew 
themselves on.” 

The Baltic sewing bee began a fort- 
night ago. Joseph Stalin summoned Karl 
Selter, Estonian Foreign Minister, to 
Moscow to conclude a “mutual assistance” 
pact virtually reducing the little country 
to the status of a Soviet protectorate. Last 
week the other Baltic states got their 
prodding by the Bolshevik needle. 

No Russian brass bands or brass hats 
welcomed Vilhelms Munters, Foreign 
Minister of Latvia, when he landed at the 
Moscow airport Oct. 2. But he went home 
three days later after having been feted— 
like Selter—at a state banquet in the 
Kremlin. His amenity in the interim had 
earned that reward. Following talks with 
Stalin, Premier and Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslaff Molotoff, and other Russian 
officials, a ten-year Soviet-Latvian pact 
along the lines of that with Estonia was 
concluded Oct. 5. 

This gave Russia the right to establish 
sea and air bases at Libau and Windau— 


ice-free ports all year—and to fortify the’ 


mouth of the Gulf of Riga, with Soviet 
forces of “strictly limited strength”—to 
be determined by special agreement— 
stationed at such points. (The Estonian 
pact set the number of Soviet troops to 
be admitted at 25,000.) 

Foreign Minister Juozas Urbsys of 
Lithuania arrived in the Russian capital 
the day after his Latvian counterpart. He, 
too, had a conference with Stalin and 
Molotoff. He was still negotiating at the 
start of this week, for this time, in addi- 
tion to military bases, the Soviet wanted 
to sew a new fringe on its border fortifi- 
cations: special privileges on that part of 
the Libau-Vilna railway running through 
Lithuanian territory, plus the right of 
maintaining garrisons along it. The Lithu- 
anians hoped for the return of their former 
capital, Vilna, seized by Poland nineteen 
years ago and now held by Russian troops. 


Finns 


Stalin thus gained control of Czarist 
Russia’s Baltic provinces, lost after the 
war, and of their strategically and eco- 
nomically valuable ports. Finland was 
next. This rugged little country also used 
to be under Czarist control, as a semi- 
autonomous and thoroughly rebellious 
grand duchy. 

In the current maneuvering, however, 
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Finland turned out to be a button for the 
Soviet coat which did not quite match the 
others. Its fiber was tougher 

Ever since the last Red troops were 
driven back through the forests in 1918- 
19, a state of incipient warfare has existed 
between independent Finland and _ the 
Soviet Union. On one side of the border 
are the Finns, hardy woodsmen, neat 
farmers, lusty drinkers and fighters. 

Across the Soviet line are their smaller 
cousins, the Karelians. These folk have 
the same obscure origin somewhere in the 
dark north woods; and the Finnish na- 
tional epic, the “Kalevala” (Newsweek, 
Oct. 2), actually was first chanted by 
Karelians. In the autonomous Karelian 
Republic the Karelians mostly live as a 
shadowy little people of the woods, shoul- 
dered out of the best jobs by the Russians 
or by the several thousand American and 
Canadian Finns who emigrated to the 
Soviet Union after the Revolution. 

Between the Finns and Karelians the 
border is a 650-mile line of barbed wire 
and pillboxes. A constant secret traffic goes 
on across it: from the Finnish side, dis- 
contented workers or political refugees; 
and from the Russian side into Finland, 
escaped prisoners from forced labor camps. 
For years these great camps in the Rus- 
sian forests have held thousands of peas- 
ants exiled when they resisted collectivi- 
zation of the land, or others who got into 
trouble with the Stalin regime. 

Nothing very friendly ever crosses this 
border. And all last week Finland denied 


tacles of Bolshevik imperialism in Europe and the Far East 


that it had heard anything about an in- 
vitation to Moscow. The only special sign 
of activity was a call for extra army re- 
serves. But the government discreetly 
denied that the move had anything to do 
with the political situation. 

Finally, on Oct. 7, the government ad- 
mitted that Moscow had sent one of its 
by then familiar and ominous invitations 
to Helsingfors. Finland accepted. But in- 
stead of Foreign Minister Eljas Erkko, 
former Premier Juho Paasikivi, Minister 
to Sweden and chief expert on Finnish- 
Russian relations, was picked to go. And 
to resist “excessive” demands—such as for 
control of the Aland Islands between Fin- 
land and Sweden—diplomatic aid of both 
Sweden and Germany was reportedly 
sought. 


Balkans 


In calling to the Kremlin the Foreign 
Ministers of countries from which he 
wanted something, Stalin had borrowed 
a leaf from his new friend Hitler. But with 
Siikrii Saracoglu of Turkey, the Russian 
dictator found last week that the formula 
was not always bound to work. 

On Oct. 4 the Turkish Foreign Minister 
surprised Moscow by placing a wreath on 
the massive tomb of Lenin in Red Square 
—an unprecedented tribute from a foreign 
statesman. Except for that gesture, Sara- 
coglu proved obstinately intractable in 
the face of the Kremlin’s pressure—which 
was turned on full force. 

He had arrived in Moscow Sept. 26 on 
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what was to have been merely a three-day 
visit. But German Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop turned up in 
the Russian capital the next day, tem- 
porarily sidetracking the Turkish mission. 
Saracoglu whiled away the time sight- 
seeing, calling on other foreign diplomats, 
attending a gala premiére of the Moscow 
Circus and a performance of the opera. 

Last week Saracoglu’s negotiations were 
further delayed while he reported to 
Ankara and awaited fresh instructions. 
Moscow and Ankara alike maintained 
strict silence concerning the Kremlin de- 
mands. But from what leaked out, corre- 
spondents reported two “vital” ones: (1) 
that Turkey close the Dardanelles to the 
Allied fleets and (2) abandon the pro- 
visions in its draft treaties with Britain 
and France for their aid if Turkey fought 
to defend another Balkan country. The 
Soviet leader also was said to have told 
Saracoglu—as representative of the strong- 
est Balkan state—that the Russians wanted 
naval base rights at the Rumanian Black 
Sea port of Constanta and the right to 
send troops through the Balkans. 

Other nations were simultaneously. using 
pressure on Turkey. At Ankara, Franz von 
Papen, German Ambassador, tried to get 
Premier Refik Saydam to hurry along the 
Moscow negotiations. And a Turkish mili- 
tary mission headed by Gen. Kiazim Or- 
bay arrived in London Oct. 3 to discuss 
“matters of common interest.” 

The Turks were met at the railway 
station by Field Marshal Lord Birdwood, 
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who fought Turkey in the World War 
Gallipoli campaign but is today one of the 
country’s best friends. The mission’s chief 
objective was war equipment—a price 
Britain was only too willing to pay to 
keep Turkey out of the arms of Hitler and 
Stalin. Two days later an Allied victory 
was unofficially reported: Turkey and 
Britain were said to have initialed a long- 
term agreement to help each other in case 
of war in the Mediterranean. 

Meanwhile, other Balkan powers anx- 
iously awaited the outcome of Saracoglu’s 
visit to Moscow. As he had gone there as 
their unofficial spokesman also, the longer 
he lingered the more nervous they became. 
The anxiety reached its peak in Rumania, 
which was fearful of a demand by Russia 
for return of its pre-World War province 
of Bessarabia and fearful of Bulgarian 
claims on the Dobrudja as well. Premier 
Grigore Gafencu postponed an intended 
visit to Moscow, waiting first to see 
Saracoglu on his way home. 

Hungary, which once held Transylvania, 
became a secondary threat so far as 
Rumania was concerned. On Oct. 7 the 
two countries agreed to withdraw the 
heavy concentrations of troops that had 
guarded their common frontier since the 
outbreak of war. Rumania also began pre- 
paring “for any eventuality” by granting 
equal rights with other minorities to its 
400,000 Ukrainians, who now are next 








door to the newly Sovietized Ukrainians 
in Poland and might catch revolutionary 
ideas from them. 





Significance 


After the Nazi party “Blood Purge” of 
1934 a Fleet Street editor asked his 
Moscow correspondent what the Soviets 
thought of this example of dictator’s tech- 
nique. The answer came back: “The Bolshe- 
vicks regard the Nazi purge with the usual 
contempt of the wholesaler for the retailer.” 

The same relationship seemed to exist 
in the new imperialistic working agree- 
ment between Stalin and the Fiihrer. 
Whereas Hitler got half of Poland at the 
cost of considerable wear and tear on his 
war machine, Stalin got the other half 
plus control of the northern end of the 
Baltic Sea—at a cost no more than the 
price of gasoline to move his troops into 
Poland. 

That cut Germany out of a sphere where 
its influence had been strong, if not domi- 
nant. And as evidence that there was noth- 
ing dubious about it, Hitler this week be- 
gan transporting back “home to the 
Reich” the first groups of the German mi- 
nority of 115,000 living in Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. In other words, Stalin 
would not let Hitler leave any pretext for 
a future German effort to “protect” its 
minorities in these countries. 

Meanwhile, down through Eastern Eu- 
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rope to the-Dardanelles, Russian influence 
was advancing athwart a road that Ger- 
many had always considered its right of 
way. Turkey might resist for a time, but 
its interests in the Black Sea are too de- 
pendent on Soviet friendship to hold out 
for long. The Soviet power was rolling 
down onto the field of German imperial- 
ism like a glacier of a new political ice age. 

But for the time, Hitler and Stalin are 
working as friends. And their common 
enemy—or at least the richest neighbor to 
despoil—is the British Empire. This is a 
possibility that Russia has had in mind 
for a long time. As British influence ad- 
vances upward from India into Tibet, it 
meets the Russian moving down into Chi- 
nese Sinkiang, now almost as much of a 
Soviet protectorate as Outer Mongolia. 
Afghanistan also has had trouble with 
Soviet agitation. For everywhere east of 
Suez the Bolshevik propaganda for land 
and bread appeals to the poverty-stricken, 
whereas Britain rules by the friendship of 
the rajas and upper classes. 

The extension eastward of Soviet in- 
fluence has been going on for years, quiet- 
ly and almost unnoticed. Now its sudden 
expansion in Europe not only encircles Hit- 
ler but also brings it squarely onto the 
British life line in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and only a few steps—via the 
Aland Islands to domination of Sweden— 
from Britain’s North Sea flank. 
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Reconnoitering the War News 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


The active areas on the front from 
Luxembourg to the Rhine, at the start 
of this week, seemed to be concentrated 
in the sectors of Borg, Saarlouis, Saar- 
briicken, Zweibriicken, Pirmasens, and 
Bergzabern, all on German soil. The news 
that Saarbriicken was “surrounded on 
three sides” proved premature; the Ger- 
mans control the ground just south of 
the city. The Rhine sector remains free 
from activities other than reported “con- 
centrations” and “artillery duels” in the 
upper valley of the river. The “neutral” 
fronts continue to be reported as possible 
battlegrounds, but as yet there have been 
no “overt acts.” The air and the sea are 
fairly battle calm. 

Hence with the war news generally 
quiet, pending the outcome of the peace 
offensive, this department is taking. the 
occasion to reply to requests for an in- 
terpretation of military terminology con- 
tained in dispatches from abroad. 


CouNTERATTACKS: Frequent announce- 
ments are made that one of the belligerents 
“stopped a counterattack” or “started a 
counteroffensive.” Counterattacks in gen- 
eral have a limited objective, as the name 
implies, the retaking of a vantage point 
in the enemy’s line, or the stopping of his 
attack. A counteroffensive is generally a 
highly developed counterattack for the at- 
tainment of some special mission, usually 
to screen some other maneuver or to initi- 
ate the passing from the defensive to the 
offensive. 


Am Corvon: German official sources 
say their air force is capable of “repelling 
all overland invaders.” Reports from 
French sources have stated that the Paris 
defense “will stop the air raiders.” It is 
fairly safe to say that such claims are 
not true. No air-defense ring could prevent 
hostile single planes or small units at safe 
altitudes from breaking through at selected 
moments and dropping bombs on in- 
habited areas. The air is not susceptible to 
such cordon drawing as may be found on 
land or sea. 


Arr Atarms: The new air alarm system 
in Paris is reported as “arousing the popu- 
lace only if danger is imminent and re- 
ducing the interval between the signal and 
danger from 30 to 15 minutes.” This is 
an early attempt to quiet the people from 
too long waits in the refuge places. How- 
ever, experience in the Spanish civil war 
proved that after a few long and frequent 
waits day and night in the “refugios,” 
these protective places lost their popu- 





larity. Minute calculation between the 
sounding of alarm and danger is mere 
theory, for this factor is not calculable 
with any mathematical exactness. In fact, 
if history repeats itself, there will be many 
occasions. when the bombing will precede 
the alarm. 


Arr Artacxs: The boasts of “beating 
off enemy air attacks” and “driving his 
squadrons to cover” must be analyzed in 
connection with the probable military as- 
signments allotted to the planes. Generally 
speaking, there are three occasions when 
the “visiting” team has no desire for com- 
bat: when its task has been completed, 
when its fighting power is inferior to that 
of the enemy, and when it is on recon- 
naissance missions. On such occasions, 
when enemy planes appear, the “visitor” 
usually avoids combat by quick retirement 
to a zone of safety—a maneuver which the 
“home team” usually reports as “beating 
off” and “driving back.” 


InptaAN Tactics: Advancing French 
troops have been reported “inching for- 
ward in fox holes—an exact counterpart 
of Indian fighting.” Fox-hole fighting 
could hardly be attributed to American 
Indians in their open warfare. The “fox 
hole” is a form of ground cover generally 
created by the infantryman with entrench- 
ing tools during a forward crawling move- 
ment. It was most common in the World 


War. 


Bayonet Artacks: “Repelling enemy 
thrust with bayonet” has already figured 
in dispatches from the French front. Like 
all fighting arms, the bayonet has its 
powers and limitations—mostly _limita- 
tions. Its great power is theoretical, in 
that its retention is based on the morale 
factor—the confidence the infantryman 
is given in having a nice big knife to stab 
his opponent. But modern killers do not 
need knives on the end of a gun; they 
use bullets and hand grenades, which 
are much more deadly for the enemy 
and much more protective for the 
users. 

In the World War, through the influence 
of the British, the American soldier was 
overtrained in bayonet combat, so much 
so that General Pershing had to remind 
training officers that rifle bullets might be 
used instead of cold steel. “Bayonet prac- 
tice” became so pronounced in our army 
the Chief of Infantry directed that upon 
completion of each exercise the rifle be 
fired, just to teach the soldier that after 
all this was his first weapon. 


ArtTiLLeRyY Duets: Such reports as 
heavy artillery fire along the front come 
and go with the days. This type of fire in 
itself is not necessarily an indication of 
impending combat; only its intensity and 
duration warrant such a conclusion. Dur- 
ing the World War normal artillery shell- 
ing along the front was considered more 
or less routine. 


Smoke Screens: The smoke screening 
of large cities, as reported, would hardly 
protect such targets from air bombing. 
In fact, it might accentuate their location 
to the airman. Moreover, it would help 
him, in case he wished to seek low alti- 
tudes, to find that he was protected 
from the view of the anti-aircraft gun 
pointers. 


Victories: Since there are no referees 
in war, there are frequently differences 
of opinion as to the winner of a given 
fight. In the recent engagements along the 
French frontier, application of the old 
military rule would seem to govern: “The 
fellow who wins the battle sleeps on the 
field.” Application of this rule will save 
lots of argument. In the much-discussed 
Battle of Shiloh, history gives victory to 
neither side. However, Beauregard with- 
drew his forces to Corinth and Grant’s 
troops slept on the battlefield. The South, 
for obvious reasons, calls this engagement 
“the Battle of Corinth.” 


PropaGANDA Lear.iets: After a propa- 
ganda leaflet bombing, one is likely to pic- 
ture thousands of these “paper bullets” in 
the hands of the civil population. How- 
ever, censorship sees that this does not 
happen. The Spanish Nationalists dropped 
thousands of such sheets but few ever 
reached those for whom they were in- 
tended. Civilians regarded these missiles as 
more deadly than bullets. After a leaflet 
shower, foreigners had considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining copies even with tempt- 
ing money offers. 


PROPAGANDA AND Propuets: The Ameri- 
can slogan “Watch your step” is applicable 
to all listeners and readers of war news. 
Propaganda is particularly dangerous, as 
it is difficult to label and frequently has 
a ring of truth. Prophecy is detectable; 
however, its danger lies in the natural 
craving of the human mind for the occult. 
In weighing prophecy, it might be of 
interest to keep in mind the reference in 
the second epistle of Peter—-that it comes 
not “by the will of man” but of divine 


origin. 
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Through the gun sight: Nazi heavy bombers German dive bombers taking on wing bombs 
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Slow-Motion War 


Aerial Activity Increases 
but Conflict on Land Lags 


During the first month of this war the 
great air forces which, according to ad- 
vance threats, were going to blast entire 
cities off the face of the earth have actually 
been confined to modest—and_ usually 
strictly military—objectives: a raid or two 
by each side on enemy warships; the mak- 
ing of photographic records of artillery 
damage to fortifications; and, for the 
British, flights to dump propaganda leaf- 
lets in Germany. 

Last week, as Germany transferred more 
and more divisions to the western front 
from Poland, the Allied air forces took on 


a new chore. This was to spot troop con-— 


centrations behind the lines. 

In the first weeks of August 1914 the 
Germans concentrated 540,000 men in the 
comparatively small area around Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Aachen). When these great 
forces crashed through Belgium it was 
three weeks before the Allies became fully 
aware of the overwhelming strength in 
front of them. 

Aviation has given armies new eyes to 
prevent such surprises. They are eyes, 
however, not entirely free of astigmatism. 
Even for pilots in modern planes the job 
of detecting skilful troop concentrations is 
a hard one. A modern mechan‘ced division 
may occupy up to ten times as much 
space on the road -or in concentration as 
an old-time division. Nevertheless, the 
streets and buildings of industrial cities 
such as those in the Rhineland are good 
cover, as are the forests on the Franco- 
German border. Improved camouflage is 
one reason; and a more important one is 
that troop movements take place mostly 
at night. 

In the Spanish war both sides m: - ~ged 
to deceive enemy aviation by adroit «se of 
cover. Generalissimo Franco’s cox zentra- 
tion for the Guadalajara offensive. ‘or ex- 
ample, was in preparation for ten \eeks, 
and the Loyalist air force never detected 
it. 

Nevertheless, the German forces gather- 
ing behind the West Wall took no chances 
last week. Earlier, reconnaissance planes 
had been allowed to fly over the fortifica- 
tions almost unmolested; now they were 
boxed in the fire of anti-aircraft guns or at- 
tacked by squadrons of fast Messerschmitt 
fighters. 

The result, although bad weather late 
in the week almost stopped air operations, 
was a sharp rise in casualty estimates from 
both sides. On Sept. 30, the most active 
day in the air since the war started, the 
Germans claimed they had brought down 
25 Allied planes, losing five of their own. 
(Total losses according to a German com- 
muniqué of Oct. 5: 27 British planes, 45 
French, and 15 German.) 


British casualty figures reflected the 
step-up of air fighting even more clearly. 
A communiqué of Oct. 2 listed 15 dead, 7 
wounded, and 8 missing; but another four 
days later raised the total to 47 dead, 9 
wounded, and 62 missing. 


On Land 


Down in the Maginot Line, French sol- 
diers have not yet discovered a catchy 
marching song, such as the last war’s 
“Madelon.” But by last week nearly every 
khaki-clad poilu (the horizon blue of the 
World War is vanishing) was humming a 
popular, sentimental ballad called “J’At- 
tendrai”—I'll Wait. Its sugary title ex- 
pressed in brief perfection the progress of 
the war on land. 

In three weeks the German mechanized 
forces advanced 330 miles across Poland. 
In one month the French Army had nipped 
into Germany to a depth of only between 
2 and 5 miles. The French had expected to 
find machine-gun nests concealed behind 
trees and old logs. But they had not ex- 
pected to find the entire area so mined that 
nearly every twig was connected with an 
explosive bomb the size of a jam pot. Not 
until they discovered the secret Nazi net- 
work of black cinder paths that alone were 
unmined could the forest be cleared of 
German troops. 

Difficulties like these merely reinforced 


; Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany commences invasion of 
Poland. Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain at 11 a.m. and 
Daladier at 5 p.m. announce their nations 
are at war with the German Reich. British 
liner Athenia sunk without warning by a 
submarine, with 2 ‘oss of about 125 lives. 

Sept. 6—Frerch troops make cautious 
advances on German soil. 

Sept. 12—First War Council is held 
“somewhere in France.” British troops be- 
gin to arrive in France. 

Sept. 17—Russian armed forces invade 
Poland from the east. British aircraft car- 
rier Couragecus torpedoed with a loss of 
515 lives. 

Sept. 19—At Danzig, Hitler demands 
“his peace” or war to the finish. 

Sept. 27—Warsaw, crushed under twenty- 
day bombardment, surrenders uncondition- 
ally. 

Sept. 29—Russia and Germany sign 
treaty partitioning Poland. By agreement 
with Estonia, the Soviets obtain use of 
Baltic naval bases and airdromes. 

Oct. 1—King George VI calls 250,000 
more Britons to the colors. Winston Church- 
ill in a defiant speech rejects Hitler’s Danzig 
peace bid. 

Oct. 5—The USS.R. gains additional 
bases in the Baltic by a new treaty with 
Latvia. 

Oct. 6—Hitler, addressing the Reichstag, 
says Germany and Russia alone are mas- 
ters of Eastern Europe and threatens Britain 
and France with a disastrous war if they do 
not accept peace on Germany’s terms. 
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the long-laid plans of the French staff to 
wait and let the Germans launch an offen- 
sive. Nowhere along the Maginot Line did 
the correspondents find any large concen- 
trations of troops, and rarely did they see 
more than a battalion. Even at the actual 
front, operations were conducted by small 
squads while artillery fired from well- 
camouflaged positions. As bit after bit of 
territory was taken it was carefully covered 
with field fortifications ready to absorb a 
German counterattack. For miles back of 
the Maginot Line the French organized 
similar defenses in unprecedented depth. 
Even the old fortifications of Verdun were 
restored. 





Sea Stories 
Propagandists’ Give and Take 


Results in Iroquois Scare 


On Sept. 26 Nazi bombing planes at- 
tacked a British battle squadron in the 
North Sea, and the next day Germany 
claimed the bombers had “destroyed” a 
British aircraft carrier (Nazi sources 
hinted at the Ark Royal). Britain denied 
that the raid had done any damage what- 
ever. That made a liar out of somebody’s 
propaganda bureau. 

On Oct. 1, Capt. Alan G. Kirk, United 
States naval attaché in London, was for- 
mally invited -to visit the British Home 
Fleet in the North Sea. Returning to Lon- 
don, he said he had attended church 
services and lunched on the Ark Royal 
and that “she was not scratched.” More- 
over, every ship of the Home Fleet was 
present and in “perfect condition.” The 
Nazi Propaganda Ministry asked whether 
he was sure the name on the aircraft car- 
rier hadn’t been changed. 

By that time, however, Captain Kirk’s 
adventure as a reporte: among the war 
propagandists had been outshone by the 
experience of another United States na- 
val attaché, Comdr. A. E. Schrader, in 
Berlin. 

On Oct. 4, Grand Admiral Erich Raeder, 
chief of the German Navy, summoned 
Commander Schrader to the German Ad- 
miralty, imparted some “information,” and 
required that Schrader sign a written ac- 
knowledgment that he had received it. 

Next day, in Washington, the White 
House issued an announcement: “Yester- 
day .. . Grand Admiral Raeder . . . offi- 
cially informed the American Government 
. . . that, according to information on 
which he relied, an American ship, the 
Iroquois, is to be sunk when it nears our 
American East Coast. The sinking of the 
Iroquois, Admiral Raeder said, would be 
accompanied by a repetition of the cir- 
cumstances which marked the loss of the 
steamship Athenia . . . The Iroquois sailed 
from Ireland on Oct. 3 with a full list of 
American passengers . . . As a purely pre- 
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Captain Chelton... 


cautionary measure, a Coast Guard vessel 
and several Navy ships .. . will meet the 
Iroquois at sea.” 


‘Such Baseness’ 

Mr. Roosevelt would add no comment 
to this statement, decided on by the Cabi- 
net after several hours’ study. But Stephen 
Early, Presidential secretary, said: “We 
don’t believe many people believe this 
report is true or could be true . . . Certain- 
ly we don’t believe any British or French 
or other ship would do such a thing.” 

In Berlin, Nazi officials declared they 
could not disclose the source of Admiral 
Raeder’s information—though some hinted 
vaguely that the German Admiralty might 
have picked up and decoded a radio mes- 
sage. Then they added pointedly: “Ask 
Britain.” 

To this plain infe.ence that the British 
intended to sink the Iroquois to inflame 
American opinion against Germany, Lon- 
don’s Admiralty retorted by arraigning 
“the criminal mentality of the Nazi party 
leaders.” The British also expressed sur- 
prise that “an officer of the former Imperi- 
al German Navy like Admiral Raeder 
should demean his uniform by lending him- 
self to such baseness” (Admiral Raeder, 
recognized internationally as a topnotcher 
among naval commanders, served in the 
Battle of Jutland May 31, 1916, as chief 
of staff under Admiral Hipper, commander 
of Germany’s battle squadron) . 

As for the Athenia—whose sinking Sept. 
$, with the loss of 30 American and 112 
other lives, Germany had laid to Britain 
—the British Admiralty reiterated that 
“she was, of course, sunk by a German 
submarine, which was plainly seen by 
responsible survivors.” 

Meanwhile, the 6,209-ton Iroquois—a 


coastal vessel chartered by Washington 
especially to bring home war-stranded 
Americans—steered a straight course, with 
lights ablaze at night, for New York, 
where, accompanied by United States war- 
ships which met her 500 miles out, she was 
due this week. The ship carried 584 
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passengers, virtually all Americans, and a 
275-man American crew. 

Actually, none of the passengers was 
aware of the German “warning”; to save 
alarm, Capt. Edgar A. Chelton had with- 
held the message radioed from Washing- 
ton. But he had carried out instructions 
of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion: to double lookouts and watchmen 
and search the ship for hidden explosives 
—of which he found none. 


On Oct. 9 Nazi planes attacked Britain’s 
North Sea fleet. The Admiralty said no 
ships were damaged. Two German planes 
made forced landings in Denmark, and a 
third crashed in Norway. One of the crews 
that landed in Denmark burned. its plane 
before it could be confiscated. 





Scandinavian Flank 


The British Move to Protect 
Links With Jittery Neutrals 


Out of 5,511 Allied and neutral mer- 
1ant vessels sent to the bottom during 
ae last war, more than 1,500—or 25 per 
cent—belonged to noncombatants; and 


among the neutrals none suffered so much 
proportionately as the little sea-trading 
nations around the North Sea. Denmark 
lost 274 ships; Norway, 829; Sweden, 198; 
and the Netherlands, 145. But because of 
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... was warned by Admiral Raeder 





their remoteness from the arena of the 
1914-18 conflict, the neutrality of Scandi- 
navians was never seriously threatened. 
Depending upon foreign trade for their 
livelihood, they did business with both 
sides—and reaped big profits. The Neth- 
erlands, too—though wedged precariously 
between the warring nations—managed to 
steer clear of hostilities. 

In the current war the situation is much 
darker. These countries, with Belgium and 
nineteen-year-old Finland, lie on the north- 
ern flank of the two great fortified lines in 
the Rhineland. Hence several of them—es- 
pecially Belgium and Holland—are in dan- 
ger for reasons of land strategy. But the 
first place most of them have felt the 
strain is in the war at sea, where two new 
factors have piled up additional stresses 
and dangers. 

One of these is that the area of imme- 
diate combat is restricted to the Northern 
European zone represented by the chief 
belligerents, Britain, France, and Ger- 
many. As a result Britain’s North Sea block- 
ade and the intensive Nazi counter-block- 
ade—by U-boat warfare—have already 
paralyzed Scandinavian and Dutch ship- 
ping. And behind the U-boats, the Reich’s 
big military machine—including air bases 
within reach of all Nordic and Low Coun- 
try capitals—presents an additional threat. 

The second factor, rapidly growing larg- 
er, is the spreading shadow of Russia in 
the Baltic. This poses an immediate threat 
to Finland (see page 19), while for Scan- 
dinavia proper it has revived the dread of 
an old Russian dream—to acquire ports 
on the North Sea. And for the first time 
new Soviet air bases in Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia command all Scandinavia. 

The result was that, after only five 
weeks of war, all these little countries were 
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fighting hard to save their precarious neu- 
trality: 


Denmark: A Nazi air base at Sylt, plus 
the vulnerable 37-mile-long Jutland fron- 
tier, threatens 3,700,000 defenseless Danes. 
But an economic stalemate may save 
them: if Germany invaded Denmark to 
cut off butter, bacon, and egg supplies to 
Britain, the British blockaders could stop 
vital fodder supplies to Denmark, thereby 
starving the source of Danish livestock and 
fat supplies for Germany. In the old war 
this situation resulted in a two-way agree- 
ment—Denmark traded with both bellig- 


erents. 


Norway: Relatively isolated geograph- 
ically from the Reich, 2,800,000 unarmed 
Norwegians rely for security on the Brit- 
ish Navy. Last week Oslo protested to 
Germany against the seizure of her lum- 
ber ships; but Berlin rejected all and any 


neutral protests on the contraband issue, | 


saying that such should be “directed to 
Britain.” 


Swepen: Richest of the Scandinavian 
states because of her iron ore and gold 
mines, Sweden is the only Nordic land to 
have built up a strong defense. A con- 
script army, including reserves, of 575,000, 
plus naval and air patrols, protects 6,250,- 
000 citizens. Determined to maintain her 
lumber and iron-ore trade with Britain, as 
well as the iron trade with Germany, 
Sweden last week considered routing goods 
overland to Géteborg—thereby avoiding 
the Baltic—and used air patrols to chase 
off Nazi warships that tried to capture 
Swedish ships in coastal waters. 


NETHERLANDS: Fearing that Holland 
would, as in the old war, throw her favors 
to Britain, thereby cutting off the vital 
Rhine entrepét trade of cereals and raw 
materials destined for Germany, Berlin last 
week warned Amsterdam: “Germany re- 
gards it as irreconcilable with neutrality if 
the neutral states submit to British trade 
control . . . directed against Germany.” 


The British impounded coffee for Hi 


Both Britain and Germany were doing 
everything possible last week to make 
things harder for these countries by stiffen- 
ing the blockade and counterblockade. 

In London the government pushed ahead 
with trade talks with Danish, Swedish, 
Dutch, and Belgian delegates. The British 
aim in these negotiations was to sustain 
and in some cases increase the flow of sup- 
plies from neutrals on one hand; and on 
the other, the goal was to prevent outside 
supplies reaching Germany through neu- 
tral ports. 

To back these negotiations, Britain un- 
sheathed a formidable weapon: Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
offered to use the navy to convoy neutral 
ships. However, such an attempt to safe- 
guard the Scandinavian life line would 
necessarily expose the fleet to heavy risks, 
for Britain would have to station some of 
her best capital ships along the trade 
route. These would not only have to op- 
erate close to German U-boat bases but 
would also have to face heavy attacks 
from Nazi warplanes. 

Britain’s plans clashed head-on with the 
Nazi objective: to cut off neutral trade 
with Britain and divert it as far as possible 
to the Reich. To this end, Berlin an- 
nounced that any neutral ship joining a 
convoy would risk being sunk as a bellig- 
erent vessel; and as for Scandinavian na- 
tions, they would be “wise” to divert their 
goods promptly to “Continental” lands, 
the only ones where they could find a 
“certain market.” 

And to drive home this point, Germany 
announced that in a four-day period last 
week she had detained 72 neutral ships, 
escorting to Reich ports all those carry- 
ing contraband according to the German 
counterblockade list. 


Sea Log 

Total neutral ships sunk to Oct. 9: 25, 
including one Greek and one Dutch vessel 
in European waters, and a Norwegian 
freighter sunk by a British mine at Singa- 
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pore. Only one British ship, the 876-ton 
Glenfarg, was sent down last week. 

The British seized additional contraband 
cargoes bound for the Reich, including one 
coffee shipment consigned to Hitler per- 
sonally. 

France announced that a submarine, be- 
lieved to be the 4,300-ton Surcouf, the 
world’s largest, had captured an unidenti- 
fied German merchant ship 1,100 miles out 
in the Atlantic. 





Spy Scares 
All Seandinavia Is Alarmed, 
but Nazi Networks Hold Fast 


By last week more than a score of Dan- 
ish, Norwegian, Finnish, or Swedish ships 
had been seized or sunk in Baltic and 
Scandinavian waters. U-boat commanders 
not only knew the whereabouts of ships at 
sea but also all about future sailings and 
even secret cargoes. 

In one case—that of the Swedish freight- 
er Gun, torpedoed Oct. 1—the U-boat 
commander barely glanced at the ship’s 
papers, which showed that she was bound 
from Géteborg to Antwerp. Instead, he 
abruptly asked Capt. John M. Pehrsson: 
“Where is that shipload for the Belgian 
Government?” This, as Skipper Pehrsson 
disclosed in Géteborg last week, was a 
secret cargo of 50 tons. of Swedish 
Bofors anti-aircraft guns. Then the U- 
boat commander brandished a _ revolver 
in a vain attempt to force Captain 
Pehrsson to sign a declaration that the 
real destination of the guns was Britain, 
not Belgium. 

That and other evidence of Nazi espio- 
nage produced a full-sized spy scare among 
Scandinavians. The Danish Trades Union 
Council—controlling 90 per cent of the 
country’s shipments—warned all mem- 
bers to adhere strictly to Denmark’s emer- 
gency act of Sept. 2, which forbids all ship- 
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while the French Surcouf captured a German steamer 
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pers to give information on movements to 
unauthorized inquiries. Norway and Swe- 
den, which had enacted similar laws, hast- 
ily rigged up _ barbed-wire barricades 
around harbor districts and banned stran- 
gers from those areas. 

However, the spy service was hard for 
these small neutrals to uproot by such po- 
lice measures because of its connection 
with the “press services” of the German 
Embassies. These offices are a combina- 
tion of propaganda bureau and information 
clearinghouse. For example, Denmark 
made an attempt to stop Nazi spying as 
long ago as last November, when nine 
Germans and several Danes were arrested. 
They had a private broadcasting station, 
an intricate code system, and a far-flung 
network of agents in Danish and other 
Scandinavian ports. But because of the 
official complications that would have fol- 
lowed, Denmark did not dare implicate F. 
K. Frielitz, the Nazi party press attaché 
at the German Embassy, although the gov- 
ernment believed he was the head of the 
information service. 

And last week, with Scandinavian ship- 
ping almost paralyzed by the efficient co- 
operation of spies and U-boats, Frielitz 
ostentatiously moved from his embassy at 
Copenhagen to the spacious building for- 
merly occupied by the Czecho-Slovak Le- 
gation. Moreover, he added to his staff two 
new agents sent to him by Foreign Minis- 
ter Joachim von Ribbentrop—whose min- 
istry in Berlin had just taken over control 
of this information service from Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbels. 





Tall-Tale Tellers 


Renegades Serve Belligerents 
as Propagandists to Homelands 


Ever since the days of crisis that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of war, French radio 
listeners have been puzzled by three voices 
broadcasting Nazi propaganda in faultless 
French from Stuttgart, Germany. Last 
week the French secret service revealed 
that the propagandists were two renegade 
Frenchmen and one foreigner. 

No. 1 is a Frenchman who calls himself 
Obrecht, alias Saint-Germain. Running 
afoul of French police, he fled to Ger- 
many, did bit parts in Nazi films, and, on 
being drafted into radio before the war, 
hammered away at a slogan: “The Brit- 
ish will provide machines, the French will 
provide breasts.” 

No. 2 is another French exile, Paul Fer- 
donnet. Before turning radio propagandist 
he wrote a pro-Nazi book on Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and another describing Hitler as 
“angelic.” 

No. 3 is one “Detesberg,” believed a 
Russian or a Rhinelander, with an almost 
perfect command of French—a clever spy 
and opportunist who once wrote violent 





anti-Nazi articles as correspondent in Ber- 
lin for three Paris newspapers. 

Germany also uses at least one propa- 
gandist with a perfect English accent. 
Such a voice was described last week by 
one American traveler, the Rev. Robert 





Cooper in The London Daily Express 


The British joked about propaganda 


White, dean of the Catholic University’s 
law school in Washington. Arriving in 
New York from South America aboard the 
steamer Uruguay, Mr. White referred to 
the “shrewdness” of Nazi English-language 
broadcasts heard every night throughout 
the trip: “Using beautiful Oxford accents, 
they very cleverly started their announce- 
ments in pro-English style and it was easy 
to assume that the broadcasts were com- 
ing from England. But before the speaker 
finished he would describe in detail how 
England was losing the war.” 

London’s Evening News hinted at the 
identity of this speaker, saying he was be- 
lieved to be Norman Baillie-Stewart, a 
30-year-old Scotsman, onetime lieutenant 
in the Seaforth Highlanders and Britain’s 
mysterious “prisoner of the Tower” in 
1933. In that year, after being held incog- 
nito in the Tower of London for two 
months, Baillie-Stewart was convicted of 
betraying British military secrets to Ger- 
many and was sentenced to five years in 
jail. Released in 1937, he then disap- 
peared. 





Safety Belt 


Americas’ Zone Annoys Powers, 
but They’ll Have to Accept It 


Britain, France, and Germany were noti- 
fied by President Juan D. Arosemena of 
Panama on Oct. 4 that the 21 American 
republics had decided to draw a safety 
zone around their shores to keep the Euro- 
pean war at a distance. 

The zone, agreed upon by the Panama 
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neutrality conference Oct. 2, is to run from 
the Canadian line around both the eastern 
and western coasts of the Americas, at an 
average of 300 miles from shore. “Undis- 
puted*” foreign possessions inside the line, 
such as British and French islands in the 
West Indies, and French and British 
Guiana are excluded. 

Two days earlier, while the Panama 
conference still was debating the safety- 
zone idea, the British freighter Clement 
was sunk off the Brazilian coast. Survivors 
believed the warship which sank them was 
the German pocket battleship Admiral 
Scheer. And if this or other long-range 
commerce raiders are loose on the high 
seas, then attempts to establish a safety 
zone far out in the Atlantic and Pacific 
would be likely to tread on the toes of all 
belligerents. 

That fear was reflected in the British re- 
action. In Washington, the British Ambas- 
sador, Lord Lothian, called on Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull for an explanation of 
the Panama declaration. In London, an 
Admiralty spokesman said Britain and 
France were “anxious to assist” the Amer- 
ican republics, but that the Admiralty was 
skeptical of the ability of the Americas to 
patrol such a vast zone. And London news- 
papers asked what would happen when a 
warship chased a submarine inside the zone 
or when two enemy squadrons met and 
started shooting. The London Times even 
said that “any action taken by an Amer- 
ican Navy to enforce prohibitions .. . 
would have no sanction in international 
law and such action would amount to an 
act of war and nothing else.” 

Such questions also were raised in the 
United States. On Oct. 5 Admiral Emory 
S. Land (retired), chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, was halted by reporters 
on the White House steps after a talk with 
President Roosevelt. Answering a question 
about the safety zone, he said: “It’s a nice 
idea, but what are we going to do if some- 
body sticks his nose inside the zone?” 

Secretary Hull gave one answer to that 
question at a pres: conference: the Amer- 
ican nations would consult. The Panama 
declaration, he pointed out, was an agree- 
ment and not a treaty definitely commit- 
ting the signatories to any action. Its first 
purposes were to set up a patrol for in- 
formation purposes and to ask the bel- 
ligerents to refrain from hostilities inside 
the zone. 





Significance 


Although all the American republics 
signed the Panama declaration, the plan 
for a safety zone originated in the United 





*The status of the Falkland Islands, 300 
miles off the south coast of Argentina is dis- 
puted. The islands are ruled as a British Crown 
Colony. In the last war British and German 
Fleets fought a famous battle there. At the 
Panama conference, however, Argentina again 
filed an old claim to these islands, which it calls 
the Malvinas. Guatemala also repeated its 
claim to British Honduras. 
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States and the line decided upon was the 
one suggested to the conference by Under- 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 

Obviously the declaration lays down a 
very important corollary to the Monroe 
Doctrine. (The Brazilian delegation called 
it a “complement” to this doctrine.) And it 
also is in contradiction to the rigid British 
interpretation of sea law, which denies such 
extensive patrol jurisdiction. 

If anybody considered it possible to 
keep hostilities out of this zone by force, 
the brunt of the job would fall on the 
United States Navy. Consequently, the 
fact that President Roosevelt did not con- 
sult the Navy about the matter in advance 
was a hint that nothing so difficult was 
contemplated. 

It is true that Navy seaplanes have pa- 
trolled the Caribbean Sea ever since the 
war started; and one or two naval de- 
tachments probably will be sent to South 


American waters now. But it might be 


possible to confine their mission to 
scouting for information instead of try- 
ing to drive belligerents out of the safety 
zone. 

For all three of the countries at war are 
wide open to other forms of pressure. They 
have much to win or lose from the atti- 
tude of the United States; and Britain and 
France count a good deal on supplies from 
South America. So they may have to ac- 
cept this innovation, no matter how pain- 
ful it is to them, rather than risk the 
economic reprisals which probably would 
be the penalty for violation. 





Chinese Victory 


In April 1938, confidently advancing 
Japanese forces walked straight into a 
well-laid Chinese trap east of Siichow at 
Taierhchwang. The result was 10,000 
casualties and the first defeat ever suffered 
by the armies of modern Japan. Yet news 
of the victory trickled out slowly and was 
pushed onto newspaper back pages by the 
roar of Franco’s drive to the sea and 
Czecho-Slovakia’s mobilization. 

Last week, in Chungking, the Chinese 
celebrated a victory which they claimed 
was even bigger. Following the Mongolian 
border truce with Russia, the Japanese had 
launched a lightning offensive down the 
Hankow-Canton railway with the objec- 
tive of capturing the city of Changsha. 
Emulating their Taierhchwang tactics, the 
Chinese withdrew into surrounding moun- 
tains, then suddenly attacked the long 
Japanese columns, forcing them to fall 
back 60 miles north of Changsha with 
heavy losses. Changsha had been evacuated 
last year—on the basis of a false report 
that the Japanese were on the way—but 
was valuable as the center of a rich min- 
ing district. 

This victory, like the one at Taierhch- 
wang, was pushed into the background in 
foreign countries by the rival war. — 
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In France women masked their dogs 


Side Lights of the War 


One sign that a real war was on was re- 
ported last week: heavy mobilization of 
cooties was reported on both sides of the 
western front. 


{ Paris requires that all French war cor- 
respondents be World War veterans. Men 
who fought in the last war are believed 
better able to report this one. 


“* Three unidentified British flyers whose 
plane was shot down were given a military 
funeral by the Germans last week. Their 
coffins were draped with a Union Jack; a 
final salute was fired, and a Nazi officer 
delivered a final eulogy. 


{Ernst (Putzi) Hanfstaengl, Harvard 
graduate, former Nazi foreign press chief 
and once one of Hitler’s right-hand men, 
was interned by British authorities last 
week. He broke with the Fiihrer in 1937 
and has since been a “voluntary exile” in 
London. Hanfstaengl’s 18-year-old son, 
Egon, is now a Harvard freshman. 


“| The war has caused one sartorial revo- 
lution in England. Eton boys have aban- 
doned their traditional toppers because 
such headgear doesn’t go with gas masks. 


| Sir Reginald Hugh Dorman-Smith, Brit- 
ish Minister of Agriculture, broadcast a 
story he said was being whispered in Ger- 
many: “The Gestapo have found a new 
way to carry out the death sentence. They 
blindfold the condemned man, make him 
stretch out his arms horizontally. Then 
they put a pound of butter in one of his 
hands and a pound of bacon in the other. 
They whip off the blindfold and the man 
falls dead from sheer astonishment.” 


{| On the day of Hitler’s Reichstag speech, 
the bar in the Kroll Opera House sold both 
pork and roast-beef sandwiches, although 
it was a meatless day. Nor were the 
patrons—Reichstag members—asked to 
produce ration cards. 


{| Just as in the World War, women in the 
belligerent countries—most of all in Ger- 
many—are doing the work of men called 
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to the colors. Many helped gather this 
year’s harvest. 


{| When the war broke out, thousands of 
British household pets—dogs and cats— 
were destroyed to spare them air-raid ter- 
rors. Now London and Paris societies for 
the protection of animals are publishing 
advertisements advising people to send 
their dogs to bombproof kennels. Other ad- 
vertisers offer gas masks for domestic ani- 
mals, even horses. 


{| Britain last week withdrew its ban on 
foreigners enlisting in its armed forces. 
However, Americans were rejected be- 
cause of the United States’ ban against its 
citizens serving under foreign colors. In 
Toronto, Ont., fifteen World War R.A-F. 
pilots — six of them Americans — were 
turned down by both Britain and Canada 
as too old for active service. They were 
accepted by the French Air Force, how- 
ever. 


‘| Because Londoners have been leaving 
their gas masks on buses and trains at the 
rate of 100 a day, while others fail to carry 
them at all, the government and news- 
papers are warning against failure to have 
masks handy at all times. The Daily Ex- 
press declared: “Bombs or no bombs, this 
war is on full blast.” 


{| The ranking admiral of Britain’s nine 
Admirals of the Fleet, King George VI, 
inspected the Royal Navy last week, mak- 
ing a secret visit from London to the war- 
time bases at Scapa Flow. During the 
World War the King served in the same 
waters as a gunnery officer aboard the 
cruiser Collingwood and took part in the 
Battle of Jutland. 


*|Two more mystery submarines were 
sighted off the U.S. coast Sunday—one off 
Maine and another, accompanied by two 
tankers, off Key West, Fla. 
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In Germany they ran farm machines 
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Neutrality Fight Cooling Off 
as Senate Gets Down toWork 


Situation Still Fluid, 
but Arms-Embargo Repealers 
Continue to Hold Edge 


When the Senate met on Oct. 2 to de- 
bate President Roosevelt’s new Neutrality 
Bill, which would repeal the present man- 
datory arms embargo and permit 90-day 
credits for purchases of war supplies, iso- 
lationists and Administration leaders pre- 
dicted a protracted battle which might 
easily duplicate the tumult and bitterness 
over the League of Nations in 1919 
(Newsweek, Oct. 9). 

As the debate entered its second week 
Monday, however, it appeared likely that 
the fight instead would be comparatively 
mild and dull, if not short-lived. It had 
got off to a spectacular enough start—with 
Sen. Key Pittman, chief framer of the 
measure, and Sen. William E. 


John E. Rankin, were among those who 
openly urged the President to accept the 
role of peacemaker. Mr. Roosevelt, on a 
visit to Hyde Park, refused to comment, 
and newsmen, mindful that the United 
States had repudiated partition of Poland 
by reaffirming recognition of the Polish 
refugee government in Paris, wondered 
whether this meant indirect rejection. But 
on Monday, with the President back in 
Washington, Sen. Edwin C. Johnson foc- 
used new attention on the subject by in- 
troducing a resolution calling for Senate 
recesses to allow the nation’s chief to act 
as mediator. A few days earlier Johnson 
had introduced another resolution urging 
the President to join with other neutrals 
in an effort to end the war. 


Obstacle 


While isolationists welcomed the chance 
to bring a pause in the neutrality debate, 


strategy talks, map speeches, and take 
stock of strength. Isolationists were quick 
to boast that Borah’s oration had won 
them half a dozen new votes and to capi- 
talize on known dissatisfaction in the ranks 
of repeal proponents concerning the credit 
feature. The goal was to plot revision of 
that clause along with deletion of the 
embargo repeal. 

That night Rush D. Holt went on the 
air to attack the embargo repeal, while in 
another radio speech George W. Norris, 
rugged independent, who was burned in 
effigy for voting against the war declara- 
tion in 1917, made a surprise espousal of 
the controversial embargo repeal. He 
launched out boldly on a delicate point 
which Administration cohorts had dis- 
cussed only in private: a desire to aid the 
Allies. 

Next day, Oct. 4, the prospect of a word 
duel between Tom Connally, a co-drafter 
of the bill, and Arthur H. Vandenberg, re- 
packed the galleries, with women again 
forming the bulk of spectators. The Michi- 
gan Senator said in substance that he saw 
much to commend in the measure but 
feared the embargo repeal was “monkeying 
with the buzzsaw.” “Why change?” Van- 

denberg pleaded. “Why take a 





Borah, isolationist stalwart, pour- 
ing out a cascade of 15,000 
words,*—but almost immediate- 
ly thereafter the drama began to 
bog down. Senators and specta- 
tors alike deserted the scene 
(many to listen to the World 
Series); headlines dwindled; the 
war fever died down. 

To observers, a number of con- 
tributory factors became evident: 
The debaters had become not 
only tiringly repetitious on the 
floor but over the air had quickly 
exhausted every conceivable pro 
and con argument; sentiment had 
definitely crystallized; the fore- 
shadowed close fight had petered 
out into a waning struggle for the 
isolationists despite the fact that 
they put on the best show, and 
the injection of Berlin’s feeler for 
Presidential mediation in the 
European war threw in a new 
angle. 

This latter development seized 
the imagination of a number of 
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senators and momentarily grabbed 
headlines from the green-carpeted 





Made Strange Bedtellows! 


chance?” The drawling Texan, 
vivid with curling locks and 
Windsor tie, deserted his manu- 
script to slip into an old-style 
stump speech which lasted more 
than two hours and brought a 
congratulatory phone call from 
the White House. 

During the day Charles W. 
Tobey introduced a resolution to 
incorporate the embargo issue in 
a separate bill so that delay in 
acting on the rest of the measure 
(which, among other things, re- 
stricts American travel and ship- 
ping) might not jeopardize the 
lives of citizens. That proposal 
was expected to provide the first 
test of voting strength this week. 
At the end of the day repealists 
appeared to hold a comfortable 
majority, and a significant trend 
had developed: by this time many 
on both sides were agreeing that 
repeal would not “inevitably” 
mean war, as had been shouted 


in pre-session oratory. 


Apathy 











arena. Senators Gerald P. Nye 
and Elbert D. Thomas, plus Rep. 





*Pittman’s thesis was that the present law 
discriminated because it prevented England, 
surrounded by water, from buying in the United 
States, while Germany, a land power, could 
get war stuffs from adjacent neutrals; Borah’s 
reply in substance was that Europe’s strife was 
just another chapter in the “bloody volume of 
European power politics—the balance of power 
which John Bright, the great Commoner of 
England (1811-89), once declared as the curse 
of any possible European peace.” 
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surprised Administration men promptly 
sought to block the recess move. Secretary 
of State Hull announced that the United 
States did not contemplate any peace ef- 
forts at this time. 

Despite the auspicious Monday debut, 
the proceedings were slowed up a day later, 
when Sen. Marvel M. Logan’s death caused 
adjournment for the day. But each side 
promptly profited by the lull to hold 





Next to be heard were Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, repeal advocate, 
and John H. Overton, who surprisingly 
entered the arena as a revision opponent. 
That marked the Louisianan’s first major 
break with the Roosevelt Administration 
since the death of Huey P. Long in 1935. 
Then, to wind up the week’s proceedings, 
Elbert D. Thomas, a co-drafter of the 
bill, and Sheridan Downey, an_isola- 
tionist, made a desperate effort to enter- 
tain the thinning gallery (Thomas said 
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repeal was only a domestic question and 
Downey asserted that a war-trade boom 
would bring a higher cost of living) . Inter- 
est had fallen to such an ebb that only 24 
colleagues were on hand to hear Thomas 
and only fourteen to listen to Downey. At 
one point, exactly six senators were in 
their seats. 

Jubilant over the week’s events, Pittman 
said: “The fight is as good as over, and we 
will start voting on amendments next 
week. I think we will poll between 64 and 
68 votes for repeal.” Nye disputed this 
claim, conceding only 39 to 40 definitely 
pledged votes for the Administration, with 
32 for the pro-embargo group and 20 un- 
decided. The doubtfuls were not expected 
to hold out much longer, however; first to 
go were Burton K. Wheeler, who jumped 
on the isolationist band wagon; and Josiah 


W. Bailey and W. Warren Barbour, who 


joined up with the repealists. 

Finally, Nye spoke up bravely: “The 
debate hasn’t really started.” But on Fri- 
day twelve members of the isolationist 
bloc emerged from a secret strategy meet- 
ing and through Borah offered to accept 
the President’s bill if the embargo-repeal 
clause were dropped from it. This evident 
show of weakness left revisionists unim- 
pressed. When no apparent takers ma- 
terialized, the isolationists retired to map 
their own substitute bill. This would 
probably put all commodities on a cash- 
and-carry basis (minus the credit pro- 
vision) and deny the President discretion- 
ary power to set up combat zones and bar 
American ships from them. And it obvi- 
ously would retain the arms embargo. 

In the House, informal discussions on the 
neutrality issue began on Monday, with a 
lively duel between Rep. Hamilton Fish, 
bitter foe of repeal, and Rep. Clifton A. 
Woodrum, revisionist, over what Wood- 
rum termed Fish’s pro-Nazi gestures in a 
recent trip abroad and the activities of his 
anti-war committee at home. Woodrum 
and others were not worried, however, over 
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Senate Sentiment on the Neutrality Issue 


PRO 

ConnaL.y: Repeal [of the arms embargo] is 
necessary [for] real neutrality. 

Norris: Our sympathies, our hopes, our 
prayers, all are for the French and British. 

ScHWELLENBACH: [Repeal] is the most com- 
plete and orderly retreat from war any nation 
ever executed. 


Pittman: We cannot through artificial laws 
maintain either neutrality or equity. 

Tart: [Repeal] is not calculated to increase 
our chances of getting into war. 

Minton: The sale of munitions never got 
any nation into war. 

Tuomas, Okla.: If anyone wants our goods, 
we should sell to them. 


Byrp: The strictest . . . cash-and-carry policy 
. is our best safeguard. 

Mrs. Caraway: [I will vote for repeal] be- 
cause I don’t want my two boys ... to go 
to war. 

Wacner: The only realistic course for Ameri- 
OG... Oe... We 

Harrison: I’m with the President 100 per 
cent. 

Van Nuys: It will prevent [our] getting int 
war. . 

Guass: Very fine, very pungent, and very 
conclusive [referring to the President’s mes- 
sage]. 


CON 

Boraun: Let’s stay out of this war. It’s not 
our war! 

Overton: If the arms embargo was a sound 
policy then [in 1935], why isn’t it now? 

SuipsteaD: The present neutrality law . 
was written in the light of [our] experience . 
in the last war. 

McCarran: If 90 days is cash, 120 days is 
cash, six months is cash—what’s the difference? 

Capper: First . . . profits from cash, then 

.. credit... loans . . . men. 

Watsu: If: [embargo repeal] is neutrality, 
God save America! 

Jounson, Calif.: It [the fight] will last a 
long, long time, and we expect to win. 

Nye: The people are being led, driven, 
teased, and cajoled into the war. 

La Foutette: Our patriotic course is clear 
. . . keep the embargo . . . enact the other 
features. 

VANDENBERG: Please God that we shall not 
be led astray! 

McNary: [The 90-day credit clause] was a 
mistake. 

Hott: [The President’s plan will send the 
country] down the path of involvement. 

Tosrey: European countries would like to 
draw us in... but we of America owe a 
responsibility to America first. 





the outcome on the repeal vote. The Virgin- 
ian airily commented: “So far as the House 
is concerned, it [the bill] is in the bag.” 





Significance 


Repeal of the arms embargo is now 
generally considered as nearly a “sure 
thing” as anything in Congress can be. A 
NEWSWEEK survey of expert opinion re- 
veals that at least 55 to 60 Senate votes 
are destined for repeal, about 30 for re- 
tention, and the rest still doubtful. 


= = 


Men and women waited on the Senate steps and jammed the gallery to hear the arms-emba 


The situation is still fluid, however. Ex- 
tended debate may serve the cause of the 
isolationists by allowing a new stir-up of 
back-home influences. Pro-embargo mail 
has dropped to a trickle, but some 30 
senators are up for reelection and must 
keep an ear cocked toward home. 

The severe restriction placed upon 
American shipping by the new bill is grow- 
ing as a serious side-line issue, and simi- 
larly the isolationists’ objection to giving 
the President excessive discretionary pow- 
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ers is certain to come in for serious debate. 

But present indications are that Senate 
debate may only last a fortnight more and 
that the House may be satisfied with brief 
wrangling over the issue. 





Crime Notes 


The police of Camden, N.J., thought 
they had a routine murder on their hands 
when they found the body of Wanda 
Dworecki, 18-year-old daughter of an ob- 
scure Polish preacher, in a dark “lovers’ 
lane” last Aug. 7. Two days later they 
located her “date” that night—husky Peter 
Schewchuk, a former carnival roustabout. 
To inquisitors he made this astounding 
confession: he had strangled the girl for 
$100 (collecting only 50 cents) at the 
behest of her own father, who, Schewchuk 
charged, wanted to collect a small in- 
surance policy on the daughter’s life. Last 
week a Camden jury found the Rev. Wal- 
ter Dworecki guilty of murder. 


{In West Palm Beach, Fla., Charles Jef- 
ferson (alias Thomas McBride Cochran) , 
29-year-old “talent scout,” was sentenced 
to the electric chair for the sex murder of a 
Miami high-school girl. He confessed lur- 
ing Ruth Frances Dunn and a schoolmate 
away from their homes on a promise of a 
movie contract, attacking both, and kill- 
ing Ruth when she resisted. 


* In Los Angeles, DeWitt Clinton Cook, 
dark-haired Iowa reformatory parolee, 
pleaded guilty to a series of mysterious at- 
tacks on young women. But he denied the 
campus slaying of Anya Sosoyeva, one- 
time Follies beauty, last February, and the 
court ordered an immediate trial on that 
count. 


Courtesy Harold V. Smith 


Richard Halliburton’s ill-fated Chinese junk 


The Supreme Court 


Trooping back from summer-recess va- 
cations, the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States found a docket of 434 
cases already awaiting them when they 
convened in Washington a fortnight ago. 
After a formal opening session last week, 
climaxed by a group courtesy call at the 
White House—the first since 1935 because 
in 1936, 1937, and 1938 President Roose- 
velt had been out of town—the Justices* 
went into conference to decide which of 
the new cases merit their consideration 
and which they will turn down. 

On Monday of this week, the court held 
the first business session of a term during 
which it will probably consider the consti- 
tutionality of the Wage-Hour Act, the 
Robinson-Patman Chain Store Act, and 
the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937. Equally 
important to New Deal policies will be 
the court’s review of cases affecting large 
antitrust prosecutions against the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, twelve Midwest 
oil companies, and a group of milk dealers 
in the Chicago area. 

The Justices started to pare down their 
docket by refusing to review some appeals 
from NLRB rulings and by turning down 
appeals entered by Bobby Jones, former 
golf champion, to reclaim $53,269 income 
taxes and by Mrs. Betty Rogers, the widow 
of Will Rogers, to escape a tax of $16,000 
on the humorist’s estate. But the court 
granted the government’s petition for a 
review of a Circuit Court of Appeals deci- 
sion which allowed Pierre S. du Pont of 
Delaware to deduct $647,711 from his 1931 
income-tax return. 


Last Adventure 





*All Justices were on the bench except Pierce 
Butler, 73, who is ill. 
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In 1921, Richard Halliburton, a roman- 
tic young Tennessean, graduated from 
Princeton and embarked upon a career 
of adventure, which began with the climb- 
ing of the Matterhorn. Then, like Lean- 
der, he swam the Hellespont; like Hanni- 
bal, he rode an elephant over the Alps. 
So publicized were his feats that by 1925 
he was rich and famous—“The Royal 
Road to Romance” lecturer, author, and 
popular hero. 

Last March, Halliburton set sail from 
Hong Kong for San Francisco in a bright- 
ly painted, 75-foot Chinese junk, the Sea 
Dragon. A few days out, the junk ran in- 
to a storm and a cruising steamer picked 
up a radio message from Halliburton: 


“Southerly gales . . . squalls .. . lee rail 
under water ... wet bunks . . . hard tack 
. . . having wonderful time . . . wish you 


were here instead of me.” Then silence 
swallowed the Sea Dragon. Searches were 
begun. Even the Navy cruiser Astoria 
looked afar for the tiny craft. But the 
hunt was abandoned (Newsweek, June 
19) and finally Halliburton’s friends and 
family lost hope. 

Last week, a Chancery Court jury in 
Memphis, Tenn., which was hearing a 
case involving Halliburton’s insurance, 
declared the adventurer legally dead. 

Confirmation of this came from John 
Anderson, a New Yorker, whose junk 
limped into Quatsino, B.C. He said that 
he saw Halliburton’s craft vanish in a 
typhoon. “He’s lost,” Anderson agreed. 





Political Notes 


The torrent of arms-embargo oratory 
halted for a day in Washington last week 
in tribute to Sen. Marvel M. Logan of 
Kentucky, who died suddenly at his home 
there in the midst of the battle. Sen. Al- 
ben W. Barkley, his old friend and politi- 
cal bellwether, eulogized Logan as “sin- 
cere, hard-working, and loyal” in his pub- 
lic life, and would like to have been sure 
the same qualities were shared by his suc- 
cessor—Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chandler of 
the Blue Grass State. 

On Monday the 41-year-old Governor 
(defeated last year by Barkley for the 
upper house seat) resigned and slipped on 
the toga. Lt. Gov. Keen Johnson automat- 
ically succeeded Chandler as Governor. 
Though the freshman Senator Chandler 
has patched up many of his differences 
with the New Deal machine that trounced 
him and has facetiously presented Barkley 
with an “umbrella of appeasement” ob- 
servers believe his feud runs deep and bit- 
ter. However, anti-embargo cohorts confi- 
dently expected his vote for repeal. 


¥ In Topeka, Kan., Alf M. Landon, 1936 
G.O.P. Presidential nominee, announced 
himself “wholeheartedly in support” of 
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Wide World 


America will have more ‘combat cars’ and tanks like these of the Seventh Cavalry Brigade 


the Kansas G.O.P. delegation’s casting its 
1940 convention votes in favor of Sen. Ar- 
thur Capper of Kansas. Senator Capper 
denied any White House aspirations, but 
accepted the “compliment.” 


{In Harrisburg, Pa., reports circulated 
that Gov. Arthur H. James (now in 
mourning for the death of his only son, 
Arthur Jr., fourth of his kin to die since 
January) would be backed by the state 
organization for the Republical Presiden- 
tial nomination. 





Unprintable 


When a slim and ragged hitchhiker 
stopped at the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Newark, N.J., one day last 
week, begging for a pair of pants, attend- 
ants became suspicious and called the po- 
lice. Thereupon William Lykins, 18, of 
Shawnee, Okla., was taken to Newark 
headquarters. 

“Fingerprint him,” the lieutenant told 
Hobart Templeton of the criminal identi- 
fication bureau. Templeton set up the 
fingerprint apparatus, pressed one of Wil- 
liam’s digits to the paper—and let out a 
gasp. Only a black smudge appeared. 

Examining the finger, Templeton found 
the pad was tipped by soft calluses which 
contained no loops or whorls. Smiling, 
Lykins explained: “It’s karatodermia 


palmarian et plantaras [hypertrophy of 
the horny layer of the skin]. My father 
tried so hard to have me cured before he 
died that I could write out the name of 
the disease blind‘olded.” 





Preparedness 
U.S. Maneuvers Ordered 


on Unprecedented Scale 


Theodore Roosevelt once remarked that 
if he had been President in 1914 he would 
have immediately mobilized troops in the 
Southern States for intensive training to 
emphasize the country’s preparedness. It 
was not until 1916, when President Wood- 
row Wilson sent detachments of the Na- 
tional Guard to the Mexican border, that 
anything comparable to preparedness 
maneuvers was ordered by the War De- 
partment. 

But last week, President Roosevelt ap- 
peared to be profiting by his distant cou- 
sin’s declaration. He ordered the land 
forces out en masse for practice. After a 
White House conference, and consultation 
with Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff, and Gen. John J. Pershing, head 
of the World War A.E.F., Secretary of War 
Harry H. Woodring announced that a 
super-concentration of troops would take 
the field Oct. 25 in the South and West for 
“months” of intensive training. These 
maneuvers will be the most extensive in 
the history of peacetime war games. They 
will eventually place in the field all the 
mobile regular troops in the United States 
—67,500 officers and men (including five 
infantry and two cavalry divisions) — 
grouped in five of the new “streamlined” 
divisions. Following last August’s “record” 
workouts that dismayed Army chiefs by 
their inefficiency (Newsweek, Aug. 28), 


they constitute an unprecedented program 
of preparedness. , 

Based on a survey of Army maneuvers 
for the past five years, the games will 
cover an as yet unnamed sector and work 
out modern war problems. The first body 
to move will be the First Division, which 
will leave Fort Hamilton, N.Y., for Fort 
Benning, Ga. Others from Washington, 
Texas, and Illinois will follow, and two 
cavalry divisions, now stationed on the 
Mexican border, will eventually join the 
maneuvers. 

Furthermore, the Army is expected to 
ask Congress to boost its present strength 
of 227,000 men to the authorized peace- 
time quota of 280,000. President Roosevelt 
last week also ordered the Army and Navy 
to go ahead on plans for new housing, hos- 
pitalization, and reconditioning of obso- 
lete vessels—a decision instantly chal- 
lenged by Rep. John Taber of New York 
as “illegal” because such work has not 
been authorized by Congress. 

The Army announced the awarding of 
its largest ordnance contract thus far— 
$6,000,000 for 329 speedy 12-ton light 
tanks. Capable of charging at more than 
60 miles an hour, these war machines will 
approximately double the present Army 
complement of light tanks and “combat 
cars.” Many will go to National Guard 
units, which by last week were feverishly 
recruiting men to bring their strength up 
to the present authorization of 235,000 
troops. 

Other defense developments: Brig. Gen. 
Jacob E. Fickel, commander of the Army 
Air Corps’ first wing, told the fourth an- 
nual aircraft production meeting of the 
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Society of Automotive Engineers at Los 
Angeles (see page 41) that under the 
$300,000,000 air-expansior® program the 
United States could meet “any challenge 
for air supremacy.” Navy officials disclosed 
that Hampton Roads, Va., just off vital 
shipbuilding yards, would be mined for 
“practice.” 

At the Panama Canal, troops were put 
aboard each ship passing through the great 
locks, and a dozen patrol bombers kept 
constant vigil for foreign vessels in the 
Canal’s vicinity. A test blackout, first of a 
series, was scheduled for this week, while 
bombproofing of the locks and haulage 
machinery went on. 


Significance 


Intensification of field training is an- 
other broad stroke in the heightened 
United States preparedness campaign. The 
National Guard will probably be the next 
to expand to its full strength of 450,000 
officers and men, and the movement to 
make military. training optional for the 
CCC (approved 90 per cent in a Gallup 
poll announced: last week) would give us 
—-including reserve forces—an Army of 
nearly 1,000,000 men. 

Beyond that, the concentration serves 
notice on European belligerents that the 
United States will not be caught unpre- 
pared this time, as it was at the outbreak 
of the World War. In that connection, the 
consultation with General Pershing takes 
on added meaning. He is the greatest liv- 
ing American expert on large-scale field 
maneuvers—and an authority on expedi- 
tionary forces. 


War Purchases 
Even If Embargo Repeal Wins, 


Allies’ Requirements Are Low 


If the arms embargo should be re- 
pealed, what would the Allies need to buy 
in the United States? 

The answer to that question is still in- 
definite, pending the outcome of the em- 
bargo fight and of Hitler’s peace offensive, 
but one thing is certain: the situation is 
much different from that of the World 
War, and any immediate effect of the lift- 
ing of the embargo would probably be 
more psychological than material. 

In contrast to the need of an enormous 
variety of war stuffs in 1914-15, the Allies 
in the early months of this war appear to 
require only specialized products, rather 
than raw materials. These would include 
American airplanes, engines, anti-aircraft 
guns, motor vehicles, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. Indicative of the value placed on 
American aircraft, up to July 31 approxi- 
mately 1,450 planes had been ordered by 
Britain and France—many of which were 
caught unfinished by the embargo. 

During the 3144 months of American 


neutrality after the start of the World 
War until our entrance in 1917, the United 
States shipped $7,562,573,000 worth of 
supplies to the Allies—77 per cent of the 
total 1914-17 exports. Meat and dairy 
products ($950,000,000), cotton ($1,000,- 
000,000) , wheat and breadstuffs ($1,300,- 





000,000), and iron and steel products 
exclusive of war implements ($1,400,- 
000,000) accounted for most of it. Muni- 
tions and war manufactures made up 
only 13 per cent—$960,390,000—of the 
grand total. 

But the opening of the second European 
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war found Britain with her industries al- 
ready in high gear and the colonies pre- 
pared to assist in a manner inconceivable 
in 1914. For the past two years, feverish 
efforts have been made with empire aid 
to lay away vast quantities of essential 
foodstuffs and war materials. For instance, 
the British recently bought a huge amount 
of wheat from Canada and contracted to 
take the entire Australian wool clip for 
the duration of the war. African colonies 
have provided munitions-making mate- 
rials. Today, too, Britain has ready huge 
munitions plants built in the past three 
years. 

France has the coal and iron of Alsace- 
Lorraine—which the Germans held in 
1914—and she possesses the industrial cen- 
ters in Eastern France, 70 per cent of 
which fell into enemy hands 25 years ago. 
Furthermore, large-scale development of 


her North African colonies in the last 15 . 


years assures raw materials and food- 
stuffs which had to be imported in 1914. 

Hence, both Britain and France are 
eminently equipped to wage a total war for 
possibly six months or more without need 
for important quantities of outside goods. 
But neither nation is taking chances. 
Banking on a long war, they have salted 
away a war chest of $8,000,000,000 in the 
United States against future purchases. 

Britain has no concrete idea of what she 
will really need if the war is prolonged. 
But at this moment a British war-purchas- 
ing mission is waiting in Ottawa, ready to 
leave for New York to study such needs 
immediately upon final Senate action on 
the embargo issue. 





Dies and Spies 


As war preparedness sentiment mounted 
last week, spies and ism groups were on 
the investigative - griddle. 


§ In San Francisco, J. Edgar Hoover, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation chief, an- 
nounced that G-men were inquiring into 
a rumored sabotage plot aboard the USS. 
Arizona, flagship of Battleship Division 1. 
Navy officials remained tight-lipped but 
canceled shore leaves, and reports spread 
that during recent gunnery practice the 
ship’s water tanks and lubrication sys- 
tem had been mysteriously damaged. 


| Simultaneously in Washington, Neil H. 
Ness, a German-American Bund member, 
told the Dies committee investigating un- 
American activities that the Bund was 
actually “an arm of the Nazi Govern- 
ment” and that Los Angeles Bunders had 
pledged themselves to sabotage Pacific 
Coast docks, power plants, and aircraft 
factories if this country went to war with 
Germany. Earlier, Representative Dies 
had swooped down on Chicago and from 
temporary committee headquarters in the 
Palmer House had dispatched agents to 
raid the office files of the Communist 





party. After scanning these records and 
grilling a score of witnesses behind locked 
doors, Dies announced that he had se- 
cured the names of 2,000 Communists and 
that Chicago was the “powerhouse” of 
subversive groups in the Midwest. 


{ At a riotous meeting in New York, the 
American Labor party adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning the Communists as “be- 
trayers of the labor movement.” By this 
maneuver, the A.L.P. hoped to spike the 
infiltration of Communists into its ranks 
which started in 1936, when the Com- 
munist party lost its place on the ballot 
in New York State by failing to poll the 
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required 50,000 votes for its gubernatorial 
nominee. 


¥ Near Boston, police got a tip that a spy 
was photographing the Army’s arsenal at 
Watertown. Speeding to the scene, the 
police found only Lucius Beebe, a New 
York café-society reporter, taking a snap- 
shot of a train with the arsenal as a back- 
ground. Trains are Beebe’s hobby. 
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Vine Fiesta 


Ohio’s Greatest Grape Yield 
Is Celebrated at Sandusky 


Tipplers have dreamed and poets have 
sung of imaginary fountains of wine. Last 
week, in Sandusky, Ohio, a fountain really 
bubbling red, rich wine, the exhibit of a 
local producer, greeted visitors to Ohio’s 
first Grape Festival. Replete with floats 
and a Grape Queen, the event celebrated 
the state’s anticipated 41,400-ton grape 
crop. That figure, representing a 30,000- 
ton increase over last year’s crop, plus the 
full foliage in vineyards on Lake Erie is- 
lands and in a dozen grape-growing coun- 
ties, meant to the state’s 131 wine-pro- 
ducing companies that Ohio’s grape yield 
(which is exceeded only by that of Cal- 
ifornia, New York, and Michigan) is well 
on the road out of its Prohibition-era 
doldrums. 

Historically, Ohio’s wine industry owes 
a large debt to Nicholas Longworth, the 
great-grandfather of the late Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and so-called 
“Father of American Grape Culture.” 
After practicing law in Cincinnati for 25 
years, Longworth bought up large tracts 
of Ohio Valley land and devoted his ef- 
forts to grape culture. At first, he used only 
vines imported from France and the Rhine 
district. But not until he began growing 
the Catawba grape from North Carolina 
did he succeed in producing wines of mar- 
ketable value and amass a fortune esti- 
mated between $10,000,000 and $15,000,- 
000. 

Soon after Longworth’s death in 1863, 
the vineyards shifted from the valley to 
the counties bordering on Lake Erie and 
to the so-called “Wine Islands.” The 
islands, a dozen miles northwest of San- 
dusky, are considered by some the world’s 
greatest Catawba area. When Prohibition 
made that reputation meaningless, island 
producers attempted to grow other crops. 
But with repeal and the increased con- 
sumption of domestic wines and cham- 
pagnes, the district is once again a mass 
of vineyards. 





Bergdoll’s Fate 


“Guilty . . . dishonorable discharge . . . 
three years at hard labor.” 

At Fort Jay, Governors Island, N.Y., 
last week, Brig. Gen. Irving J. Phillipson 
announced this verdict of the Army court- 
martial in the case of Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll, World War draft dodger charged 
with “desertion and escape” in 1920 
(Newsweek, Oct. 9). The lenient Army 
officers ignored a “conspiracy” charge, so 
the 46-year-old slacker will serve three 
years instead of six in addition to the five- 
year term already imposed for evasion of 
war service. 
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Eat Less and Save Your Teeth, 


Conclusion From Test on Rats 


That a long life span goes with a small 
food intake has been indicated in many 
scientific experiments. In 1936 Dr. Lester 
Ingle and Prof. Arthur M. Banta of Brown 
University almost doubled the lives of wa- 
ter fleas by halving their meals when they 
were young and then putting the insects 
on full rations at maturity. More than a 
year ago Dr. C. M. McCay of Cornell 
University obtained similar results in tests 
on rats (Newsweek, Apr. 18, 1938) . Some 
of his animals—which normally live about 
600 days—survived 1,068 days, and since 
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Bombs, dropped into volcanic lava’s path, will spare towns . . . 
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ten days in a rat’s life are approximately 
equivalent to a year of human existence, 
the indication was that human beings fed 
low-calory diets might live as long as 107 
years. 

Last week, in the latest issue of the 
Journal of the American Dental Associ- 
ation, Dr. McCay and two co-workers, Dr. 
C. A. H. Smith and R. F. Light, reported 
a new development in their study—one in- 
dicating that the less food eaten, the bet- 
ter the teeth. The researchers gave 31 ro- 
dents good food—including lard, sugar, 
vegetable extracts, and yeast—but not 
enough to satisfy hunger fully. The rats 
lived from 717 to 1,019 days (71.7 to 
101.9 years translated into human terms) , 
with little dental trouble. The rodent 
Methuselahs lost only four or five of their 
normal quota of sixteen teeth because of 
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cavities and breakage. The researchers 
plan to study the brains, kidneys, and 
other organs of the long-lived rats. 





Iron-Lung Birth 


When Gertrude Epstein, wife of a Chi- 
cago automobile mechanic, last week had 
pain and difficulty in breathing, she 
thought her expected baby was about to 
arrive and rushed to Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital. There, doctors reached a grave ver- 
dict: it was not labor pains—though they 
were soon to come—but infantile paralysis 
that had stricken the young woman. To 
save her life, they put her in an iron lung. 
Then they began to worry about the prob- 
lem of delivering the child in an apparatus 
that encased the mother’s whole body. 

Fred B. Snite Jr., the Chicago youth 
who has spent the last three and a half 
years in artificial respirators because of a 
similar paralysis, furnished the answer: a 
small-sized iron lung which covers only the 
upper part of the body. Two days after 
entering the hospital, Mrs. Epstein, en- 
cased in Snite’s respirator, was success- 
fully delivered of a 644-pound daughter. 
But a day later, heart paralysis took the 
life of the 22-year-old mother. 





Bombed Volcano 


In Hawaii nearly four years ago, Mauna 
Loa, the world’s largest volcano, started 
to belch forth clouds of gases and release 
a thick stream of molten lava. The bub- 
bling mass of liquid rock slithered down 
the mountain’s slope at a rate of a mile 
a day, threatening Hilo, a community of 
20,000 inhabitants. But, while citizens 
planned a rush evacuation of the town, 
Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, famous National 
Park Service volcanologist who taught 
geology to President Roosevelt at Har- 
vard University 37 years ago, announced 
that five United States Army planes 
would bomb Mauna Loa to stop the ad- 
vancing lava (Newsweek, Jan. 4, 1936). 

The bombing was based on Dr. Jaggar’s 
studies, which indicated that the explo- 
sions would burst open vast underground 
tunnels and release quantities of high- 
pressure, seething-hot gases which were 
important factors in pushing lava out of 
the mountain’s innards and keeping it in 
a molten state. In one day the planes 
dropped twenty 600-pound bombs on stra- 
tegic zones, and tlie lava stopped 12 miles 
—and twelve days—from Hilo. 

But in 1881 the dangerous flow also had 
stopped suddenly, this time after a native 
princess’ incantations, so the modern in- 
vestigators still had to find whether the 
bombs or nature were responsible for 
the salvation of Hilo. Conditions in the 
bombed area made the study possible a 
month ago. And last week Dr. Jaggar, in 
a report to Secretary of the Interior Har- 
old L. Ickes based on examinations of 
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solidified lava and bomb pits, claimed that 
the T.N.T. was the vital factor. Now the 
Italian Government is planning to use 
voleano bombing to control the lava up- 
heavals of Mount Vesuvius. 





‘Glottic Shock’ 


College students who come back hoarse 
from cheering at football games may not 
know it, but they’re suffering from “glot- 
tic shock” (the glottis is the part of the 
lerynx concerned in voice production) , 
according to L. B. Prillaman of Albany 
College, Portland, Ore. Furthermore, yell- 
ing for the varsity is one reason why the 
speech of college men is more slovenly and 
generally inferior to that of co-eds—even 
though the latter may talk too fast and 
too loud. “Men particularly suffer from 
glottic shock,” the expert announced, 
“which is temporary paralysis of the voice 
brought on by cheering and yelling. Prob- 
ably more potentially good voices are ruined 
in one season of football games than all 
the speech teachers can remedy.” 
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Modern Library at 20: 
New Book Format Introduced 
to Mark the Anniversary 


Just after the World War, the publish- 
ing house of Boni & Liveright launched an 
experiment—reprints of the newer classics 
at low prices. They called their series the 
Modern Library and started with five 
titles — Wells’ “The War in the Air,” 
Strindberg’s “Married,” Kipling’s “Soldiers 
Three,” Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
and Wilde’s “The Picture of Dorian Gray.” 
The books were printed in pocket-size 
format and variously priced under a dollar. 
Within six months the price was standard- 
ized at 95 cents. 

Today, twenty years later to a month, 
the Modern Library, with a list of 268 
classics, quasiclassics, and potential clas- 
sics, is a cultural institution in America. Its 
history, which is illuminating from a busi- 
ness standpoint, is also a record of the 
mutations of American literary taste. 

The venture went well from the start. 
By 1925, Horace Liveright (Albert Boni 
had stepped out of the firm) was issuing 
109 titles in the Modern Library and sell- 
ing 350,000 books a year. But once it was 
an assured success, Liveright’s interest in 
the Modern Library flagged; spectacular 
chances were more to his Quixotic taste 
than counting-house publishing. When a 
young man in his office—Bennett A. Cerf 
—made Liveright an offer to buy the 
series, he grabbed it. 

Cerf was recently out of the Columbia 
School of Journalism, had worked for a 
while on The New York Tribune, and was 
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He’s in for glottic shock 


the richer for a good year in Wall Street 
when he joined Boni & Liveright in 1925. 
With Donald S. Klopfer, his best friend, 
he dug up the $200,000 cash that Liveright 
wanted and went deeper into hock to put 
through the first of a series of commercial- 
ly daring moves. 

Few manufacturers care to change the 
packaging of a best-selling product. But, 
as Cerf says today, the Modern Library 
had been selling solely on the merit of its 
titles. The books were carelessly printed on 
cheap paper and the imitation leather 
bindings literally stank. For many Amer- 
icans, a whole sweep of exotic European 
literature (Modern Library’s stock in trade 
in the ’20s) will always be associated with 
the faintly nauseous smell of castor oil 
with which the bindings were treated. 

The firm of Cerf and Klopfer changed 
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the binding to cloth, got a new printer, 
called in Rockwell Kent to redesign the 
format, replaced the prosaic dust jackets 
with pictured ones, and went in for vigor- 
ous advertising. In three years the Modern 
Library was selling nearly 1,000,000 copies 
a year and the partners had their money 
back. The same year, 1928, they founded 
Random House to print de luxe editions 
“at random.” Depression killed limited edi- 
tions, but Random House survived the 
lean years, shored up by the Modern Li- 
brary, which benefited from the bad times, 
to become one of the most enterprising 
publishing concerns in the country. 

In 1925, the French “naughty novelists” 
—Dumas fils, Theophile Gautier, Gustave 
Flaubert — were in fashion. When the 
vogue began to wane (another depression 
casualty) , Cerf and Klopfer put into prac- 
tice their basic policy—weeding out titles 
as soon as they stopped selling above a 
minimum figure—and added new copy- 
right books by Americans such as Dreiser, 
Cabell, Mencken, and Sinclair Lewis. 

The next cycle came with the rise of 
Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner, and 
Erskine Caldwell. Unlike most reprint se- 
ries, the Modern Library keeps up with 
the times, adding authors while they are 
still news; their list carries three titles by 
John Steinbeck, for instance, to cash in on 
the interest aroused by his “The Grapes of 
Wrath.” For that reason, and because it 
allows dealers full credit for all unsold 
copies of abandoned titles, the Modern Li- 
brary is a favorite with booksellers. 

The first Modern Library Giants were 
brought out in 1931. These are books 
which would be too long to print in the 
regular series, like Tolstoi’s “War and 
Peace” and omnibus volumes and antholo- 
gies of poetry. Giants, some of which run 
to 1,300 pages, sell for $1.25 and have 
been amazingly successful. Last year’s 
“The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud” 





Carl Van Vechten 


Men behind the Modern Library: Bennett Cerf and Donald Klopfer 
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surprised even the publishers when it ran 
up a sale of 51,000 copies in six months. 

This month, the firm of Cerf, Klopfer, 
and Haas (Robert K. Haas became a part- 
ner in 1936 after the merger of Smith & 
Haas with Random House) celebrates the 
twentieth anniversary of the Modern Li- 
brary by again improving and beautifying 
its product. The new books are bound in a 
special heavy cloth used in regular Ran- 
dom House books and come in three col- 
ors. The format has been enlarged to 5 by 
714 inches; the price remains at 95 cents. 
Although bigger and handsomer, the Mod- 
ern Library reprint is still a pocket-sized 
book for pocket money. 





The Amazing Bolivar 


North America had its George Wash- 
ington; South America had its Simon Bo- 
livar. But, while it is probable that the fa- 
ther of our country is familiar by word and 
deed to a great many Latin Americans, it 
is extremely doubtful that the father of 
theirs is more than a name to us. We don’t, 
to their distress, even pronounce it right. 

Thomas Rourke, who has written a fine 
biography of Bolivar, thinks it would go a 
long way toward Pan-American amity if 
English speaking people learned to say 
See-moan Bow-lee-var when speaking of 
the revered Liberator; it would also be an 
aid to our end of Pan-American under- 
standing to know more about that great 
man’s history. For in it is embodied the 
whole background of South American poli- 
tics and culture. 

The revolution against Spanish oppres- 
sion, of which Bolivar was the spearhead, 
was a revolt of aristocrats. The Creoles, 
descendants of the Conquistadores, were 
denied all the privileges to which they con- 
sidered themselves entitled, although they 
possessed great wealth and power in the 
colonies. They were looked down upon by 
the Spaniards, were denied education— 
even the right to travel was subject to 
royal permission. All colonial officials and 
clergy were sent out by the mother coun- 
try (to batten themselves at the natives’ 
expense), and trade was restricted to one 
company in Spain which had been granted 
a monopoly by the crown. 

Simén José Antonio de la Santisima 
Trinidad Bolivar y Palacio was born in 
Caracas, Venezuela, in 1783, youngest son 
of an immensely wealthy Creole family. 
As a youth he was spoiled, headstrong, and 
witty, a daring horseman and an expert 
bulldogger. While still in his ’teens he came 
under the influence of a tutor, a radical 
disciple of Rousseau named Roderiguez. 
But Bolivar was no sans culotte in swad- 
dling clothes. He was brought up a gentle- 
man, joined a select regiment, and went to 
Madrid to be presented at court when he 
was 17. There he led a gay and fashionable 
life, enjoying the favor of the 50-year-old 
Queen Maria Luisa. 


In 1805, Bolivar, who had been married 
and widowed and had resumed a life of 
dissipation in Paris and Madrid, set out 
with his old tutor, Roderiguez, on a walk- 
ing tour through Italy. They talked always 
of the oppression at home, of liberty and 
the rights of man; gradually, in the young 





Culver 


Bolivar, man of glory 


man’s mind a single purpose took shape. 
One day, in Rome, Bolivar, standing on,a 
hill overlooking the city, made an oath to 
his master that he would “never allow my 
hands to be idle nor my soul to rest until I 
have broken the shackles which bind us 
to Spain.” 

From that day on, until the end of his 
47 years, Bolivar dedicated his life to the 
revolution which ended in the liberation of 
Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador. The story of those years, as 
Rourke tells it, is a long and bloody one, a 
record of cruelty and betrayal such as the 
world has rarely seen. But out of it emerges 
a very great man. He was never to know 
peace, nor fulfillment. Just before he died 
in exile, he wrote in complete disillusion- 
ment: “All who have served the revolution 
have plowed the sea.” (Man or Gtory: 
Smon Bo ivar. 385 pages, 112,000 words. 
Illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. 
Morrow, New York. $3.50.) 





Saga of the Danube 


The Danube rises in the Black Forest 
in Baden and flows 1,750 miles to its delta 
in the Black Sea. Or, in the dramatic 
words of Emil Lengyel: “The Danube 
flows through 20,000 years . . . across sev- 
eral civilizations.” 

In a magnificent new book on that his- 
toric stream, Lengyel, Hungarian-born 
writer, evokes the Danube’s mighty past 
and examines the crucial present of the 
countries through which it flows—Ger- 
many, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 


Yugoslavia. Well has the Danube basin 
been called “the cockpit of Europe.” 

To grasp fully the struggle for power 
that is going on in Central Europe today, 
one must know the history—the recent 
history, anyway—of the Danube Valley. 
It is unbelievably complicated, a labyrinth 
of centuries-old jealousfes and intrigues, 
but it makes colorful and fascinating read- 
ing. Lengyel, as a child of the Danube, 
writes with compelling power of its heroes 
and assassins, with real beauty when he 
personalizes the river and its ancient 
cities: 

“Onward the Danube rolls on its in- 
scrutable way. It has brought life and 
destruction, is making history from day 
to day. The Danube has a message; his- 
tory has made it clear. From the Black 
Forest to the Black Sea it resounds 
through the centuries. Its banks may echo 
the funeral dirge of millions or may exult 
in the strains of the ‘Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube.’ Man must make the final choice.” 
(Tue Danuse. 482 pages, 138,000 words. 
Illustrations, maps, index. Random House, 
New York. $3.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Neuru: Tue Rising Star or Invi. By 
Anup Singh. 168 pages, 50,000 words. Ap- 
pendizes. John Day, New York. $1.75. 
Jawaharlal Nehru is, next to Gandhi, the 
most important figure in India today, a 
onetime Brahman turned Socialist who has 
spent eight of his 50 years in British jails. 
He will probably succeed the Mahatma as 
Nationalist leader. This little biography by 
an Indian journalist gives a good picture 
of the man and his work. 


Gippy Minps AND ForeIGN QUARRELS. 
By Charles A. Beard. 87 pages, 6,000 
words. Macmillan, New York. 50 cents. 
America’s foreign policy in wartime, plus 
Dr. Beard’s argument for isolation. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Dovus.e ror Deatu. By Rex Stout. 284 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2. 
Temporarily abandoning Nero Wolfe for 
Tecumseh Fox, Stout puts the engag- 
ing new detective and his ice-cream- 
eating vice president, Dan Pavey, through 
the paces with two murders as a starter. 
It’s a good story, even if the motive seems 
weak. 


Tue GoLpEN Swan Murper. By Dorothy 
Cameron Disney. 291 pages. Random 
House, New York. $2. The dauntless Susan 
Page of Philadelphia visits Hollywood and 
finds her movie-star niece’s ex-husband 
dead in the guest-room swan bed. But that 
doesn’t faze the spinster Susan, who pro- 
ceeds to compound the felony in the 
amiable, hair-raising fashion characteristic 
of Dorothy Disney heroines. 
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Palatial Ph.D. Premises: 
Institute for Advanced Study 
Gets New Princeton Home 


The story that the mathematicians of 
the Institute for Advanced Study kill 
time in games of four-dimensional tick- 
tacktoe is pure fiction, but it does indi- 
cate what kind of a school the institute is. 
Founded at Princeton, N.J., with a 
$5,000,000 gift from Louis Bamberger, 
Newark department-store owner, and his 
sister, Mrs. Felix Fuld, the institute is a 
superuniversity. It operates units of math- 
ematics, of humanities, and of economics 
and politics. Most of its 40-odd students 
(called “members”) are Ph.D.’s. They 
and the 28 professors—most notable of 
whom is Dr. Albert Einstein—work as 
they please without schedules, 
courses, examinations, or the possibility 
of flunking out. 

Since it opened in 1933, the institute 
has been a well-treated guest of Princeton 
University, with quarters in elegant Fine 
Hall. Last week, beginning the new year, 
Director Abraham Flexner shifted the 
outfit to its own permanent home near by 
—the new $500,000, red-brick Fuld Hall 
and its 350-acre campus. Among other 
things, it provides a separate study for ev- 
ery professor and member. 

Settling down to work, James Waddell 
Alexander began lecturing on “a revised 
theory of abstract spaces.” Marston Morse 
took up the question of “analysis in the 
large.” And Dr. Einstein, the institute’s 
bulletin announced, pursued “his investi- 
gations in general relativity.” 





Supine Students 


Those who like to read or study while 
lying down—perhaps the major portion 
of the population—were cheered last 
week by no less an authority than Col- 
lins Healy, Columbia University profes- 
sor of Irish culture and Fordham Univer- 
sity professor of pedagogy. He recom- 
mended supine study as superior to all 
others. 

Reporting on an investigation of early 
Irish schools, Professor Healy traced the 
reclining method back to 1571, when a 
historian described an Irish schoolroom 
with students “groveling on couches of 
straw, their bookes at their noses, them- 
selves lying flatte prostrate.” In 1695, an- 
other historian declared the Gaels made 
horizontal cogitation a ritual, lying on 
their backs “with a stone upon their belly, 
and plaids about their heads, and their 
eyes being covered.” 

Professor Healy also based his advice 
on two scientific facts: (1) people mem- 
orize best when they’re relaxed, and (2) 
brain blood circulation increases when 
they lie down. 


fixed- 





Wide World 


Batting heroes: Charley Keller... 





SPORTS 





Kings of the Diamond: 
the Invincible Yanks Score 
World Series Grand Slam 


"Final facts and figures on the World 
Series, won by the New York Yankees 
from the Cincinnati Reds, four games to 
love (the scores, 2-1, 4-0, 7-3, 7-4): 


‘| The Yanks became the first team to win 
four consecutive World Series. No other 
team has even won three in succession. 


{| It was the Yanks’ fifth clean sweep of a 
World Series. They had previously stopped 
the Chicago Cubs cold in 1932 and 1938, 
the Pittsburgh Pirates in 1927, and the 
St. Louis Cardinals in 1928. In baseball’s 
long history, only one other team—the 
Boston Braves in 1914—won the world’s 
flag in four straight games. 


"| Joe McCarthy, who sent his wife orchids 
daily throughout the series, tied Connie 
Mack’s record of managing a team to its 
fifth world’s title. He had previously won 
with the Yanks in 1932, 1936, 1937, and 
1938. 


‘| The only two Yanks new to the team 
this year—Ellsworth (Babe) Dahlgren 
and Charley Keller—performed heroics at 
bat. Dahlgren, who had been viewed as 
the one weak sister in the line-up, socked 
a timely double in the first game, a double 
plus a homer in the second game. Keller, 
with three homers, a triple, a double, and 
two singles, led all batters of both teams 
with an average of .438. 


4] Two from whom much was expected up- 
held all hopes. Bill Dickey won the first 
game with a single, cracked a homer in 


the third game and another in the fourth. 
Joe DiMaggio, walloping a homer and 
four singles and running bases like a deer, 
compiled a .313 average. 


{ Cincinnati’s batting leader was Frank 
McCormick, who hit five singles and a 
double—an average of .400. 


{ The Reds hit often enough but not far 
enough. Both teams wound up with pa- 
thetic averages—the Yanks, .206, the 
Reds, .203. But the champs were shooting 
for distance. Every one of the seven runs 
scored by them in the third game was 
driven in by a homer. 


"The Yanks’ fielding, too, was remark- 
able, particularly the work of Crosetti and 
Gordon around second base (see Sport 


Week) . 


{Monte Pearson won undisputed claim 
to pitching honors. In the second game he 
retired the Reds in order for 7 1/3 innings, 
tying the World Series record set by an- 
other Yank, Herb Pennock, in 19927. 
Thereafter Monte allowed two singles, 
which is the minimum given up by any 
series pitcher in the past. 


{As the Yanks appeared to win at will, 
day after day, wags amused themselves 
with schemes to break up the invincible 
machine. Among the better suggestions: 
that they be required to carry fountain 
pens, instead of bats, to the plate; that 
Joe DiMaggio retire from center field in 
favor of Dorothy Arnold, the show girl 
he will marry in two weeks. 


{| The first two games in New York City 
drew 118,332 fans. The last two games in 
Cincinnati lured 65,517—all that could 
get in Crosley Field. Each Yank’s World 
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Pitching hero: Monte Pearson, who tied an all-time World Series record 


Series bonus amounted to $5,614.26; each 
Red’s share, $4,282.58. 


{In the clubhouse after the final game, 
Manager Joe McCarthy said that in his 
opinion this was not the best Yank squad 
ever. While talking, he looked sidelong at 
the retired Lou Gehrig. 





Bimelech’s Triumph 


At one time or another in his long ca- 
reer, Col. Edward Riley Bradley had 
hauled in the chips of practically every 
coveted turf pot in the country, but never 
the Belmont Futurity, the year’s climax 
for two-year-old horses. But last week 
Bimelech brought joy to Bradley’s soul 
by copping the 50th running of the event 
by 1144 lengths over John Hay Whitney’s 
Calory. 

Since Bimelech ranks uncontestedly as 
the two-year-old champion of 1939, it 
would seem that he should become Colonel 
Bradley’s fifth Kentucky Derby champion 
next spring. He will almost surely be the 
Winter Book choice. Yet he will have to 
hurdle a traditional jinx, for no Futurity 
winner has ever gone on to victory in 
Louisville’s three-year-old classic. 





One-Woman Threesome 


Years from now golfers looking back 
over links records will read three names 
high on the honor list of great women 
players: Dorothy Campbell, Mrs. Jack 
Hurd, and Mrs. E. L. Howe. What future 
sports writers may overlook is that all 
three were one and the same person. 

Dorothy Campbell, a Scotch lassie in 
her 20s, won the Canadian title three 
times, the British title twice, and the 
United States championship twice—1909 
and 1910. As the wife of Jack Hurd, she 
staged a remarkable comeback to be re- 
crowned queen of American golf in 1924. 
And today at 56, bearing the name of her 
present husband, E. L. Howe, she rules 
as golf's queen mother. She won the 
United States Senior championship last 
week at Rye, N.Y., for the second year in 
a row, with rounds of 84-85, a total of 169. 


Football Communiqué No. 2 


It appears from resuits of the second 
week of the 1939 football season that the 
experts, in computing their pre-season 
dope, grossly underestimated the strength 
of the South. Last week end six Southern 
teams engaged in intersectional conflicts 
and won five victories. Alabama became 
the first Southern team ever to win from 
Fordham (the score: 7-6); Louisiana 
State, with Ken Kavanaugh scoring four 
touchdowns, stunned Holy Cross with a 
26-7 setback; Texas took Wisconsin, 17-7; 
Texas A. & M. sat on Santa Clara 7-3, 
and Duke mopped up Colgate 37-0. The 
only major Southern team which lost an 
intersectional battle, Georgia Tech, put 
up a surprisingly tenacious struggle before 


; 7 
Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for Newsweek 
WEEK END OCT. 13-14 


Tulane over Fordham 
Texas A. & M. over Villanova 
) Southern California over Illinois 
Pittsburgh over Duke 
Brown over Colgate 
Columbia over Army 
Cornell over Princeton 
Dartmouth over Navy 
Harvard over Chicago 
{ Penn over Yale . 
Georgetown over Syracuse 
Maryland over Virginia 
§ U.C.L.A. over Stanford 
4 Washington over Washington State 
Oregon over California 
Wisconsin over Indiana* 
Michigan over Iowa 
{ Purdue over Minnesota 
Nebraska over Iowa State 
Oklahoma over Texas ; 
Ohio State over Northwestern 
Notre Dame over Southern Methodist 
Carnegie Tech over Case 
Auburn over Mississippi State 
Tennessee over Chattanooga** 
*Underdog special 
**Weekly bombshell 
Score on judgment-passes for week ended 
Oct. 7: completed, 14; fumbled, 11. 

















bowing to heavily favored Notre Dame 
troops, 17-14. 

Iowa and Indiana put on the thriller 
of the week in Iowa City. iowa, trailing 
20 to 29 going into the last quarter, 
marched a slow 73 yards to make the 
score 26-29. There were then only four 
minutes left to play, and Iowa had to 
kick off and give Indiana possession of the 
ball. Instead of nursing its three-point 
lead, Indiana brazenly tried a pass which 
Green of Iowa intercepted on the Hoo- 
siers’ $l-yard stripe. Four plays later— 
thanks to a Kinnick-to-Prasse pass—the 
final score stood Iowa 32, Indiana 99— 
and 20,000 fans went home limp. 

Reputation of two of the mightiest Big 
Ten machines were shot full of holes. Min- 
nesota’s ears were pinned back by the Ne- 
braska Cornhuskers 6-0, and Northwest- 
ern, with sophomore hero Bill De Corre- 
vont, was completely annihilated by Okla- 
homa 23-0. Even in defeat, however, De 
Correvont sparkled in spots, gaining 
ground a few times without any interfer- 
ence whatsoever. With Minnesota and 
Northwestern apparently something less 
than superlative, it now seems that Michi- 
gan, which last week defeated Michigan 
State 26-13, has the best chance of win- 
ning the Big Ten title. Close on the Wol- 
verine’s trail comes Ohio State, which dis- 
played a deadly passing attack, coupled 
with sound aggression on the ground, in 
blanking Missouri, 19-0. In the Rocky 
Mountain Conference (the Big Seven), 
the title appears to be Utah’s for the tak- 
ing. The Redskins plowed through Wyo- 
ming at the rate of a point a minute to 
rope the Cowboys 60-0. 

No unlooked-for dispatches came from 
the Pacific Coast, unless it was the inabil- 
ity of California and Stanford to recover 
after their defeats a fortnight ago. Cali- 
fornia lost to St. Mary’s 7-3, and Stanford 
bowed to Oregon 10-0. Southern Califor- 
nia finally lived up to its advance billing 
as the top team of the Far West by white- 
washing Washington State 27-0. 

In the East, no result could properly 
be classified as an upset, though Yale, a 
slight underdog, managed to beat Colum- 
bia 10-7, and Brown’s Bears, the experts’ 
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The Two Men in the Middle 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Sepsifictally this World Series, like 
every other, hung on the work of the 
pitchers and hitters—-Derringer, Pear- 
son, Ruffing, Thompson, Dahlgren, 
Dickey. If you break through the crust 
of the play-by-play and look under- 
neath, however, you find that the Yan- 
kee victory was geared to the second- 
base combination of Frank Crosetti and 
Joe Gordon. 

Since 1932, when the Cubs were bludg- 
eoned in four straight games, the form 
and shape of the Yankee team have 
changed slowly and so gradually that 
the public is just beginning to realize 
that this is no longer a dynamiting ball 
club but a fast and brilliant defensive 
machine. The Red Sox outhit the Yan- 
kees in their own league in 1939, and 
several other clubs challenged them 
closely at bat—but few teams in history 
have been a match for them afield. 

Philadelphia’s $100,000 infield was 
worth every nickel of that sum, in the 
days when a dollar got you twenty 
grown-up beers. The old Cubs had a 
great infield in Chance, Evers, Tinker, 
and Steinfeldt, and there was nothing 
wrong with the Black Sox line of Gan- 
dil, Collins, Risberg, and Weaver. But 
the present Yankee infield is all alone, 
defensively. 

Red Rolfe has had few equals at third 
base. At first base the double-jointed 
Babe Dahlgren yields to Chase and Sis- 
ler in nothing but gracefulness. And 
Gordon and Crosetti, the key men, 
make baseball veterans shake their 
heads in silent disbelief of what they see. 

“We can’t hit our weight,” says Cro- 
setti sardonically, “so we gotta do tricks 
out there.” 

For a specimen, let’s take the first 
game of the Red-Yankee series. The 
Yankees won in the last half of the 
ninth inning, when the Reds had no 
chance for rebuttal. Though each team 
went into the ninth with four hits, the 
Yankees were three men ahead in the 
batting order. Thus, the Reds had to 
make their final stand with “off-end” 
hitters (Myers, Derringer, and Wer- 
ber) while the Yanks brought their 
strong hitters to bat and won the ball 
game. 

As Bill McKechnie, Cincinnati man- 
ager, says, “my power hitters never got 
their four licks at bat.” The reason for 


this, as McKechnie acknowledged, was 
three double plays involving Gordon, 
Crosetti, or both, which not only cut 
down Red rallies but kept the good Red 
batters from coming to the plate when 
it counted. 

The best of the double plays was a 
streamlined number that got Red Ruf- 
fing out of difficulty at a time when 
Ruffing was still erratic and groping for 
his control. With one out and Billy 
Myers on first with a solid single, Der- 
ringer came to bat. The textbook play 
was a bunt, but Derringer crossed them 
up by hammering the first pitch through 
the box. Ruffing got a finger on it, but 
the ball shot on past him, headed for 
center field. Crosetti had laid to his 
right with a bunt in mind. Reversing 
himself, he plunged behind second and 
scooped the ball back to Gordon to 
force the flying Myers. Gordon, without 
looking, hove the ball across his chest 
to first base, and the side was out. 

It was all most convenient for Ruf- 
fing. Considering that this was the key 
game of the World Series, it was a pret- 
ty important play any way you look at 
it. And it was just one of a dozen 
strokes of larceny that Crosetti and 
Gordon perpetrated jointly or singly. 

These boys make a strong, swift im- 
pression on the trained observer, like a 
sandbag falling on his head. Fresh out 
of the World Series of 1938, Gabby 
Hartnett, manager of the hapless Chi- 
cago Cubs of last year, was called on to 
pick an all-time all-star team. He chose 
National Leaguers right down the line, 
with one bald exception—‘shortstop, 
Crosetti.” And the picker was a veteran 
of fifteen years’ contact with shortstops 
like Wright, Bancroft, Jackson, Du- 
rocher, Maranville, and Vaughan. The 
fact is, every time Gabby looked up in 
the World Series of 1938, Crosetti was 
hijacking base hits in short left field, 
short center, or somewhere between. 

As for Gordon, reformed concert vio- 
linist and onetime acrobat, Joe Cronin, 
after two years of unwilling study, says, 
“No one ever made those plays before.” 
This takes in Gehringer, Collins, and a 
pretty good second baseman of Cronin’s 
own, Bob Doerr. 

It takes in too much territory, may- 
be. But so does Gordon. So does Cro- 
setti. And so do the Yankees. 
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unanimous choice, just squeezed past Am- 
herst, 20-14. Harvard, Princeton, and 
Dartmouth did well enough against set- 
ups, and Cornell made an impressive show- 
ing in downing Syracuse 19-6. The two 
service teams looked somewhat below 
par, Navy having its hands full to beat 
Virginia to the wire 14-12, and Army be- 
ing forced to score all its points in the last 
quarter to conquer Centre, 9-6. Pitts- 
burgh, by virtue of a 20-0 victory over 
West Virginia, ranks as the East’s power- 
house, but the true test comes when Pitt 
tackles Duke, or vice versa, this Satur- 
day. 

There won’t be another football day 
like Oct. 7 for many a moon, perhaps not 
for years to come: not one of the major 
games ended in a tie. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Warring Powers Finally Yield 


on Front Trips for Reporters 


Newspaper men reached the front in 
1914 almost as soon as the troops did. 
Richard Harding Davis, Will Irwin, and 
Brand Whitlock (who was envoy to Brus- 
sels), in describing the German invasion 
of Belgium first made the horror of war 
apparent to America. But in 1939, except 
for the men who were in Danzig or War- 
saw on Sept. 1, few correspondents have 
seen anything more warlike than blackouts 
and censors. 

Germany’s propaganda bureau first saw 
the missed opportunity. Late last month 
a group of correspondents from Berlin 
were given a trip to the western front. 
The visitors found no fighting, but they 
did bring back the first eyewitness ac- 
counts of life along the quiet and mysteri- 
ous West Wall. For example, Louis P. 
Lochner of the Associated Press reported: 
“This afternoon [Sept. 28] I stood only 
250 yards away from a French bunker, 
yet no French soldier made the slightest 
move to shoot at me or at the generals 
with broad red coat lapels and red trou- 
ser stripes standing next to me.” 

But it was left to the Paris press corps 
to get the first real battle stories. When 
the French remained oblivious of the 
German “scoop,” Ambassador William C. 
Bullitt went directly to Gen. Gustave 
Gamelin, Allied supreme commander. The 
result was a trip to the Warndt Forest 
front last week for ten American corre- 
spondents—after they had formally 
waived responsibility in case they were 
killed. From the visit emerged the most 
graphic war writing to date, such as this 
dispatch by Ralph Heinzen of the United 
Press: 

“I first heard the sharp staccato rattle 
of a French machine gun and then through 
the trees to the east came the deeper tone 
of a Nazi machine gun, replying. The 
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Worldwide network of the expanding Pan American Airways 


French farther down the line joined in and 
there was an exchange of fire . .. We wait- 
ed fifteen minutes, then out of the woods 
came a French patrol leader bearing a 
new German machine gun and its belt of 
copper-pointed bullets, about half used. 
Behind him came a grim-faced poilu car- 
rying two helmets, stained with blood and 
each showing a gaping bullet hole. An- 
other French squad . . . came back with 
two German dead and four wounded men 
—two French and two Germans.” 

This week London completed the pic- 
ture, revealing that a selected group of 
American correspondents in London 
would be taken to the British west front 
“within a few days.” 





AVIATION 





Mass Production Is Sought 
to Speed up Plane Output 


For years the American aviation indus- 
try has hoped for the time when mass- 
production methods similar to those used 
by automobile makers could be applied to 
airplane manufacturing. Some standard- 
ized plane parts such as propellers, wheels, 
and, to a lesser extent, motors, now are 
made under such conditions, but thus far 
it has been impossible to turn out planes 
themselves en masse. 

One reason for this is the rapid advance 
in airplane design that now makes planes 
obsolete almost as soon as they are pro- 
duced. Such advances necessitated 1,032 
changes last year in the manufacture of 
one type of engine—an average of ten 
changes for every eighteen motors pro- 
duced. But even more important is the 
fact that until now there has been no mass 
demand. 

However, with a pile-up of $283,000,000 
in unfilled orders for warplanes, this chief 
obstacle to high production efficiency has 
been eliminated. So, last week, the air- 
craft production meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers at Los Angeles de- 


voted most of its discussion to means of 
stepping up output. 

Among the methods discussed were: (1) 
encouragement of engineers to design for 
production efficiency as well as plane per- 
formance; (2) interchangeability of parts 
so that plane sections could be fabricated 
and finished in separate departments and 
brought together on a final assembly line; 
(3) the use of jigs, dies, and hydraulic 
presses to form parts. 


Significance 


American aircraft factories are produc- 
ing about 600 airplanes a month. By add- 
ing workers but expanding neither plant 
capacity nor space the industry could step 
up production to about 1,000 planes a 
month (estimates say Germany can build 
from 1,600 to 4,000). Output could be 
stepped up still further, however, by uti- 
lization of quantity production methods, 
some of which are certain to come into use 
now to facilitate completion of foreign 
orders placed before the war broke out 
and to fill United States defense needs. 
Such production might enable the indus- 
try to meet the wartime demand without 
creating much new plant capacity that 
would be useless in peacetime. Mass oper- 
ation methods also would help insure the 
industry against a skilled-labor shortage 
(though none is now apparent) by break- 
ing work down to repetitive tasks which 
are easily learned. 








Pan American’s Chance 


To Pan American Airways’ transatlan- 
tic system, war in Europe has meant elab- 
orate measures to avoid stepping on bellig- 
erent toes. This resulted in strict avoid- 
ance of the war zone (Lisbon now is the 
European terminus), a delay in the pro- 
posed air-express service to avoid any risk 
of carrying contraband, and close scru- 
tiny of prospective passengers to bar mili- 
tary officials of warring nations (but not 
diplomats) . 

With these European precautions in ef- 
fect, Pan American last week tramped 
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hard on the toes of the subsidized air lines 
of two belligerent nations (Germany and 
France), P.A.A.’s chief competitors in 
South America. This was done by an- 
nouncing a $6,000,000 expansion program 
that will add six new Boeing flying boats, 
three 33-passenger “stratosphere type” 
Boeing land planes, and thirteen Douglas 
DC8 21-passenger transports to the pres- 
ent fleet of 131 planes. 

These will make possible four-day in- 
stead of six-day service between the Unit- 
ed States and Buenos Aires via both 
coasts, increase Atlantic schedules from 
two to four a week, and prepare for ear- 
ly establishment of new lines from Los 
Angeles to Mexico City, Seattle to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, and California to Australa- 
sia (a project on which the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority held hearings last week) 
to operate as a companion service now op- 
erating between California and China. 

All this is part of a five-year program 
which envisages still faster service through 
inauguration of night flying over most of 
P.A.A.’s main routes. The use of land 
planes because they are faster than the 
present flying boats (over routes where 
such operations are feasible) is also part 
of the program. Another feature will be 
experimental flights across the Atlantic 
in substratospheric land planes. 





MUSIC 





The Symphony Season: 
Leading Orchestras of Nation 
Tune up Winter Programs 


Until relatively recently, symphonic 
music in the United States was an open 
and shut affair: when the season shut down 
in early spring it didn’t open up again until 
late autumn. But with the last decade’s 
enormous increase of summer music festi- 
vals, the tradition of a closed season on 
orchestras vanished. So today there’s only 
a breathing spell, and a short one. Thus 
last week, barely 50 days after major sym- 
phonic groups ended an unusually busy 
summer season, almost all were preparing 
for even busier winter seasons. 

The first starter was the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under Eugene Ormandy. It 
opened its 40th season at the Academy of 
Music on Oct. 6—first of 135 concerts, of 
which a few in November and March will 
be conducted by Leopold Stokowski. This 
orchestra will feature American composers 
(including Randall Thompson, Deems 
Taylor, Russell Bennett, and Samuel 
Barber), but the opening program of Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms, pointed up Or- 
mandy’s recent manifesto: “We must not 
permit ourselves to be led into the folly of 
twenty years ago when Wagner and Strauss 
were cast out of our concert halls merely 
because they were German.” 

On Oct. 12 the oldest symphony in 
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America, and the third oldest in the world,* 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
under John Barbirolli, opens its 98th sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall, New York City. The 
initial concert gives a world premiere to a 
composition written especially for the or- 
chestra—Jaromir Weinberger’s “Under 
the Spreading Chestnut Tree,” which has 
no connection with Longfellow or village 
blacksmiths. 

Also on Oct. 12, the Chicago Symphony 
begins both its 49th winter season and its 
35th year under 66-year-old Frederick 
Stock—an American record for continuous 
leadership of the same orchestra. Associ- 
ated with Stock on the podium in this 
year’s series of 100 concerts—ten of them 
to be given at the Pabst Theater in Mil- 
waukee—are Igor Stravinsky, Serge Proko- 
fieff, and Georges Enesco. 

Opening on Oct. 12 is the 21-year-old 


Cleveland Symphony, under Artur Rod-- 


zinski; on Oct. 13, the Boston Symphony 
under Serge Koussevitzky; and on Oct. 
14, the NBC Symphony under Arturo 
Toscanini. 

The Boston’s orchestra’s guest conductors 
include the Russian Stravinsky, one of his 
less-known compatriots, Nikolai Malko, 
and a 43-year-old batonist from Finland, 
Tauno Hannikainen. For the first time in 
seventeen years, Josef Hofmann will join 
the orchestra’s galaxy of soloists. 

The NBC Symphony series (an epic 
Saturday-night event over the nation’s 
loudspeakers) will present Toscanini dur- 
ing the first and last eight weeks of the 
1939-40 season, offering three guest con- 
ductors for the interregnum—Bruno Walt- 
er, Bernardino Molinari, and a Belgian con- 
ductor never before heard in this country, 
Désiré deFauw. 





RECORD WEEK 


Bizet, Gounop, MAssENET, ETC.—From 
the Opera. (Richard Crooks, with orches- 
tra under Wilfred Pelletier. Three 12-inch 
Victor records in album, $6.50.) The pop- 
ular Metropolitan Opera tenor sings six 
arias from “Faust,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Manon,” and other operas. 


Hanpet—Concerto Grosso. (Felix 
Weingartner and London Philharmonic. 
Two 12-inch Columbia records in album, 
$3.50.) Although Handel’s twelve concerti 
grossi (of which this is No. 5) are known 
as opus 6, the numbering system is mis- 
leading because these orchestral concerti 
(not unlike a suite) were composed when 
Handel was 55 and, having written many 
operas, was then turning to a new field, the 
oratorio. They are thus the fruit of his 
full maturity. 





*The oldest is the Royal Philharmonic of 
London, founded in 1813; the second oldest is 
the Vienna Philharmonic, which gave its first 
concert in March 1842, eight months before the 
New York Philharmonic’s first. 


ART 





Western Water Colorist: 
Young Man Goes East and Gets 
His First Big Showing 


Byron Randall is a handsome blond 
youngster, 21 next week, who has earned 
his own way as a newsboy, as a waiter in 
his parents’ Salem, Ore., restaurant, as 





Byron Randall’s ‘The Termagant’ 


janitor, cannery worker, filling-station at- 
tendant, and cook in the Marion County, 
Ore., jail. This week he adds another ex- 
perience: under the title “Present Tense,” 
his first big-time one-man show of water 
colors opens at the Whyte Gallery in 
Washington, D.C. Another water color 
may be included later this year in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s proposed show of 
“Unknown American Painters.” 

First discovery of the new art season, 
Randall last week gave the first interview 
of his career to Newsweek. His story: 
When Randall was 12, a small-time prize- 
fighter promoter spotted the Salem newsie 
and offered him a trial as a bantamweight 
boxer. “But my father handed down his 
decision. No boy in his family would grow 
up slap-happy. That was final.” Randall 
drifted into high school and for four years 
ignored academic learning for art. The 
summer after graduation he worked four- 
teen to fifteen hours a day in a canning 
factory and saved $150. 

With this nest egg, a model-T Tord, 
paints and brushes, food, and two pups 
(Dusty, a mongrel, and Cellini, a collie), 
Randall settled down for the winter in his 
father’s Cascade Mountain shack, on the 
Santiam River about 50 miles from Salem: 
“It was a good experience. Life is simple in 
the mountains. When a man is hungry he 
eats and when sleepy he sleeps. I worked 
as soon as there was light in the morning 
till it was gone at night, painting. The rain 
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pounded and hammered all winter. The 
snow piled up. But it was warm in the 
cabin; there was food, plenty of paint, and 
dogs for companionship. Life was good.” 

This idyllic interlude ended in the spring 
(the money ran out). Randall worked four 
months greasing logging trucks and chang- 
ing tires in a Southern Oregon filling sta- 
tion. With $50 saved he enrolled in Salem’s 
WPA Art Center and caught the eye of 
Director Charles Val Clear, who gave him 
his first one-man show of water colors last 
winter. These attracted slight attention; 
none was sold. 

But when Randall headed east by bus 
this spring, Val Clear gave him a letter to 
Duncan Phillips, director of the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery in Washington. Through 
that connection, the young Westerner met 
the Washington dealer Donald Whyte, who 
liked his work enough to arrange the pres- 
ent show. 

Most distinguished for their coloring, 
Randall’s water colors reflect the varied in- 
fluences evident in any young artist, but 
one who has struggled harder than most to 
find himself. He freely admits his own chief 
deficiency: “I can’t draw worth a damn.” 





Sheeler, Artist-Photographer 


The argument over “Is photography 
art?” is as old as photography—100 this 
year. Last week the Museum of Modern 
Art reopened the bewhiskered controversy 
with a retrospective show of oils, photo- 
graphs, drawings, water colors, and textile 
designs by Charles Sheeler. Because Sheel- 
er’s work as a painter and as a photogra- 
pher is so much alike in subject, design, 
and treatment, those who think him an 
artist with the brush should accordingly 
grant him equal standing with the camera. 

The fifth living American painter (and 
second photographer) honored with a one- 
man show* during the New York museum’s 
ten-year history, Sheeler is 56 years old. 
Born in Philadelphia, he studied painting 
at the Pennsylvania Academy under the 
dashing, theatrical William M. Chase. But 
from 1912 to about 1932 he earned his 
living largely as a photographer, first of 
buildings for Philadelphia architects, then 
as assistant to Edward Steichen on Vogue 
magazine, still later as a pioneer in record- 
ing the sturdy, useful beauty of such big 
industrial plants as the Ford factory at 
River Rouge, Mich. 

Meanwhile, during week ends at his 
Bucks County, Pa., farmhouse, Sheeler 
began painting again. Soon his precise 
semi-abstract oils won him such a reputa- 
tion that he reversed his career, abandon- 
ing photography except for pleasure. To- 
day, whether he uses camera or brush, he 
finds the same photographic compositions 
in the props for homely, everyday living— 





*The other painters: Max Weber, Maurice 
Sterne, Edward Hopper, John Marin; the pho- 
tographer, Walker Evans. 
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the Shaker furniture with which his Ridge- 
field, Conn., home is furnished, factories, 
the patterns of shingles on a roof, the 
stairway to his studio, his cat. But be- 
cause Sheeler rarely does figures of any 
kind, the collection of 44 oils, 60 water 
colors, and 75 photographs which will fill 
seven galleries of the museum until Nov. 1 
seems chilly and impersonal. 








ENTERTAINMENT 





Hollywood Memories: 
Pie Fights and Cop Chases 
Come Back in ‘Cavalcade’ 


The movie makers who so delight in 
re-creating history and the sagas of great 
industries turn to their own industry for 
story material now and then. The latest 
sample is Twentieth Century-Fox’ Hotty- 
woop CavaLcapE, in which Darryl F. 
Zanuck not only considers life and love 
among the film folk but bolsters a formu- 
larized romance with a sketchy account of 
Hollywood history from the days of cus- 
tard-pie heaving to the revolution that 
followed the introduction of sound films. 

Appropriately, Irving Cummings, who 
recently celebrated his 30th anniversary 
in the movie business, directs Ernest Pas- 
cal’s charting of the triumphs and defeats 
in the career of a movie pioneer. Film- 
goers who knew Hollywood when will 
have no trouble finding several sources 
for Don Ameche’s composite portrait of 
the enthusiastic prop boy who becomes 
a great director, Alice Faye’s characteriza- 
tion of the Broadway understudy he trans- 
forms into America’s sweetheart, Alan 
Curtis as her leading man and husband, 
and J. Edward Bromberg’s sympathetic 
study of a producer of the old school. 

But while “Hollywood Cavalcade,” 
handsomely caparisoned and photographed 











































...and the Keystone cops in a reenactment of a hilarious scene 











in Technicolor, is a competent job of 
synchronizing a little screen history and a 
little too much screen histrionics, its chief 
distinction lies in the early sequences that 
recapture the days when the little indus- 
try was growing into long pants. With 
Mack Sennett, dean of slapstick, acting as 
technical adviser, the studio recasts the 
Sennett bathing-beauty contingent that 
gave the screen such stars as Phyllis 
Haver, Marie Prevost, and Gloria Swan- 
son and recruits Buster Keaton, Chester 
Conklin, Ben Turpin and a group of the 
original Keystone cops to repeat the fa- 
miliar pie-throwing, slam-banging routines 
that have lost little of their hilarity with 
the screen’s coming of age. 





Babes With the Goods 


More than any other factor, the movies 
supplied the impetus that shoved vaude- 
ville into oblivion. By way of belat- 
ed amends, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, with 
Bases 1n Arms, dedicates a top-notch mu- 
sical to the untimely passing of the two- 
a-day. 

The film’s real action begins when vaude- 
ville is officially pronounced a corpse by 
Broadway’s diagnosticians, and the ver- 
dict is rejected in Seaport, Long Island, 
summer capital of the once-prosperous 
variety folk. There Joe and Florrie Moran 
(Charles Winninger, Grace Hayes), with 
the faith of children, but lacking their 
children’s recognition of the passing of an 
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THEATER WEEK 





Betore inaugurating his revivals 
at the Empire, Leonard Sillman sent a 
questionnaire to the newspaper critics 
asking them which plays they preferred 
for his projected series. The majority of 
them, I am informed, voted as their 
chief selections Sherriff’s “Journey’s 
End” and Sidney Howard’s “They 
Knew What They Wanted.” Ever will- 
ing to oblige, Mr. Sillman has duly put 
them on again, and what has he got for 
his politeness? He has got, for the great- 
er part, nothing but grumbles from the 
very reviewers whose recommendations 
he followed. Most of them wrote that, 
after ten years, they were evidently mis- 
taken about the considerable virtues 
they originally saw in the Sherriff play. 
And now they write that, after fifteen 
years, Howard’s doesn’t seem to be all 
they once thought it was. They are right 
in both instances, but it leaves poor Mr. 
Sillman holding the bag. 

That either play had anything like 
the quality the reviewers initially 
thought they detected in it was pretty 
dubious even to a blind man far gone in 
alcoholic liquor. Sherriff’s, any such sage 
appreciated, was little more than A. A. 
Milne in uniform dropping leaflets on 
the authors of “What Price Glory?” 
And Howard’s, any such masterbrain 
similarly perceived, even after several 
more drinks, was hardly much more 
than a superficially realistic treatment 
of the theme of dozens of sentimental 
plays like “The Professor’s Love Story,” 
“Accent On Youth,” etc., and in essence 
unintentionally just about twice as sen- 
timental. But in that past theatrical era 
when local journalistic dramatic criti- 
cism was just beginning to grow up, the 
practitioners of the art fell for both ex- 
hibits like Warsaw fell for the Pretzel- 
benders. Just what it was that induced 
the fall in the instance of the Sherriff 
play is a little difficult to make out, un- 
less it was a lingering hangover from 
that English theatrical snobbery which 
for long antecedent years had infected 
the local criticism. In the instance of the 
Howard play, it was undoubtedly its 
trick of concealing a heavy underlying 
surge of sentimentality in robustious 
cussing which allowed the critics man- 
fully to save their faces while brushing 
away a tender tear, along with first-rate 
performances by several star players 





Gift Horse Mouth 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


which allowed them in turn to confuse 
good acting with a good play. 

But above, below, and beyond all this 
there is a reason that accounts for the 
reviewers’ disappointment in many such 
plays which they once esteemed. Most 
reviewers, though their best friends and 
doctors won’t tell them, suffer from 
acute cases of pernicious nostalgia. The 
disease is so acute, indeed, that you will 
often find them longing to see again not 
only the plays they liked in earlier years 
but even some of those they didn’t es- 
pecially like. And it is this disease, par- 
ticularly and peculiarly most violent in 
critics of relatively younger years, that 
lays them low with disillusion when the 
exhibits they cry for are revived for 
their in the meantime improved intelli- 
gences. 

As in the instance of “Journey’s 
End,” they now seek an out for them- 
selves by blaming their lessened critical 
reactions to “They Knew What They 
Wanted” on the acting. It’s an old and 
familiar dodge. I know, because I once 
tried to get away with it myself. But it 
didn’t fool anybody then any more than 
it fools anybody now. A good play, as I 
ventured last week, is a good play at 
bottom whatever the nature of its act- 
ing. It may not be as good a show if the 
acting isn’t up to standard, but it re- 
mains still a good play. Thus, to charge 
actors with one’s own critical shortcom- 
ings is vain equivoque. The boys are 
correct: the present acting troupe 
doesn’t compare with the original com- 
pany. It is, in truth, rather poor. But 
the play itself is the same play that it 
was fifteen years ago and Richard Ben- 
nett, Pauline Lord, and Glenn Anders 
didn’t make it any better as critically 
reputable drama then than Giuseppe 
Sterni,, June Walker, and Douglass 
Montgomery, for all their deficiencies, 
make it presently and critically any 
less so. 

The leading members of the current 
cast indulge themselves throughout the 
evening rolling dice with their voices. I 
notice in the program that some of 
them have been performing for the ra- 
dio. The movies have done enough dam- 
age to stage actors in the way of phys- 
ical movement without the radio now 
horning in to zimbalom their vocal 
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old order, band the has-been troupers to- 
gether for a comeback and optimistically 
take to the road. 

Fortunately the flock of assorted young- 
sters the actors leave unchaperoned behind 
them include such talented chips off the 
old block as Mickey Rooney, Judy Gar- 
land, Betty Jaynes, June Preisser, and 
Douglas McPhail. Called to arms by 
Mickey Moran (Rooney) —an undersized 
and not overmodest George M. Cohan— 
the boys and girls decide to put on their 
own show. 

Expanded for the screen by Jack Mc- 
Gowan and Kay Van Riper, this adapta- 
tion of the successful Richard Rodgers- 
Lorenz Hart Broadway production of the 
same name offers a sounder narrative than 
the majority of its musical predecessors; 
a tuneful score retains two of the 1937 
comedy’s hit songs (“Babes in Arms” and 
“Where or When”); and Busby Berkeley 
keeps several dozen juveniles well in hand 
while staging their story and their song- 
and-dance routines at an energetic clip. 

While Judy Garland, as costar and ro- 
mantic interest, contributes her share to 
the lively proceedings, “Babes in Arms” 
allows Mickey Rooney a field day with 
the fences down. The fabulous Mickey 
Moran, born backstage in the Palace The- 
ater, was a producer-writer-director-com- 
poser-actor in his spare time. Mickey 
Rooney, who resembles the _ fictional 
Mickey in that he also spent his childhood 
trouping with his actor-parents, Joe Yule 
and Nell Brown, is no less generously en- 
dowed. The erstwhile Andy Hardy hoofs, 
sings (with reservations) , swishes a bit as 
Cleopatra, and variously impersonates 
President Roosevelt, Clark Gable, and— 
an outstanding bit—Lionel Barrymore. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Jamaica INN (Mayflower Pictures): 
Made in England and released by Para- 
mount, this adaptation of Daphne du 
Maurier’s novel is a_blood-and-thunder 
melodrama of nineteenth - century ship- 
wreckers on Cornwall’s storm - battered 
coast. Alfred Hitchcock’s imaginative di- 
rection and Charles Laughton’s whimsical- 
ly sinister caricature of a double-dealing 
justice of the peace more than compensate 
for the implausibility of an uneven script. 
Maureen O’Hara (18-year-old Irish new- 
comer), Robert Newton, Leslie Banks, 
Marie Ney, Emlyn Williams. 


U-Boat 29 (Columbia): A German sub- 
marine commander (Conrad Veidt) lands 
on the Scottish coast to make contact with 
his country’s spies and loses an exciting 
battle of wits to counterespionage agents. 
Also produced in England, this suspense- 
ful, skillfully acted World War fiction is 
another example of the English flair for 
melodrama Valerie Hobson, Sebastian 
Shaw, Hay Petrie, Grant Sutherland. 
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No salesman is better than his physical fitness at that 
all-important “point of sale.” And a man—fatigued 
by tedious, time-wasting daytime travel—is bound 
to lose the razor-edge keenness that spells the differ- 
ence between clinching the sale—and losing it. 














LIKE A NEW MAN! A sound nicht’s sleep does make a difference! And man—you'll 
sleep in the quiet privacy and “all-weather” comfort of your roomy Pullman berth! 
Illustrated here is Pullman’s new Single Occupancy Section, with convertible dress- 
ing space. It costs but little more than a lower berth on most average overnight 
trips, but it certainly pays dividends in added comfort and convenience. 


PULLMAN’S CONVENIENT “FULL-NIGHT” 
SLEEPING SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 
IN SCOPE! 

To and from several hundred points through- 
out the country, Pullman provides travelers 
with extra-convenient full-night sleeping serv- 
ice on relatively short trips of 250.and 300 miles. 
A NEW FREE BOOKLET listing many points 
—including those probably of immediate in- 
terest to you—served by this overnight sleep- 
ing cat service—will be sent on request. For 
copies of ‘“‘How To Get 9 Hours Sleep on a 6 
Hour Trip” write to Dept. N4, The Pullman 

Company, Chicago, Illinois: 


- Ss He Didn't 
et the Order! 


Pullman’s Convenient FULL-NIGHT Sleeping Service 
enables your men to rest while they travel —lose no business 
time —and arrive really fit for the job ahead! 
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Ww” waste precious business hours 


and valuable energy in daytime 
travel? On trips of 250 and 300 miles, the 
shortest distance between two points is 
a full night’s sleep in a Pullman! 
By making use of Pullman’s FULL- 
NIGHT Sleeping Service on such trips, no 
business time is lost! 


It works this way: You board your 
Pullman and retire for the night long be- 
fore your train leaves. And you can sleep 
till a reasonable hour, regardless of an 
early morning arrival! 


This means you get a full-night’s sleep, 
despite the fact that the actual trip may 
only take 5 or 6 hours. Thus—in addi- 
tion to saving daytime hours—you ar- 
tive at your destination rested and re- 
laxed—treally prepared to do your work 
and yourself justice! 


How well this is appreciated by execu- 
tives who travel—or who direct the trav- 
els of sales forces—is indicated by the 
ever-growing list of companies now in- 
structing their men to go Pullman. THE 


PULLMAN COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois. 
Copyright 1939, The Pullman Company 


THE DEPENDABLE TIME-SAVING WAY 
---WITH COMFORT AND SAFETY! 
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The Churchmen’s Art Mart 
Finds a Rival in New York 


The most elaborately decorated churches 
generally are Roman Catholic or Episco- 
palian, and for them church art is a big ex- 
pense. Even the most austere Catholic 
church needs an altar, sanctuary lamp, 
stations of the cross, chalices, candle hold- 
ers, and some statues. The quality and 
number of these depend largely upon the 


... to make statuary for Catholic churches 
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size of the pastor’s budget. If he has cash 
to spare, he may also buy murals, stained 
glass, a pulpit, and other embellishments. 

As often as not, the average, impecuni- 
ous Catholic churchman seeking church 
art goes to Barclay Street, New York. In 
its five short blocks are twenty stores that 
constitute the heart of the nation’s church- 
supplies industry, grossing $10,000,000 a 
year. They sell crucifixes for as low as 5 
cents; American-made statues for as low as 
7 cents; imported statues for as low as $65. 
The only store that manufactures its mer- 
chandise on the premises is Bernardini’s, 











Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


where a crew of ten casts, polishes, and 
colors statuary pieces that sell for as 
high as $400. (Lest they break off, Ber- 
nardini’s casts hands separately from the 
rest of the figure and assembles the proper 
combinations when orders come in.) 

But some artists scoff at Barclay Street’s 
products, and last week 30 of them put on 
a show to demonstrate their idea of church 
art—and to sell it to well-to-do pastors, 
They scattered their 62 items over an en- 
tire floor at the Tricker Galleries on West 
57th Street, New York. And they asked 
prices that would have turned a poor par- 
son’s hair. Among the exhibits were “Cruci- 
fixion,” a stained-glass panel by Wilbur 
Herbert Burnham ($160), a bronze cruci- 
fix by Doris Caesar ($200), a marble, 
5-foot figure of St. Francis ($2,500), 
and a triptych by the J. R. Lamb studio 
($5,000) . 





The Good Thief’s Church 


And one of the malefactors which were 
hanged railed on ... But the other . 
said unto Jesus: Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom. And Jesus 
said unto him: Verily I say unto thee, To 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise. (St. 
Luke, 23: 39-43. King James version.) 

Thus the Good Thief, crucified beside 
Christ on Calvary and promised salvation, 
became the first saint, patron of the con- 
demned, traditionally known as St. Dismas. 
Now a Roman Catholic chaplain is build- 
ing what he believes is the first church ever 
dedicated to the Good Thief for an ap- 
propriate group of faithful: the inmates of 
Clinton Prison at Dannemora, N.Y., many 
of whom are doing time for larceny. 

The church is the brain child of the Rev. 
Ambrose R. Hyland of Clinton. He col- 
lected contributions from outsiders and put 
the prisoners to work laying stone salvaged 
from a deserted cell block and making in- 
terior furnishings and pews for 1,200 in the 
prison shops. A Hungarian lifer agreed to 
paint holy pictures; an Irish lifer rounded 
up a choir; an Italian, five times a convict, 
laid plans for a garden. 

Last week Father Hyland reported that 
construction was 85 per cent complete and 
that the $100,000 Gothic Church of the 
Good Thief would be ready for worshipers 
by next spring. (It would have one out- 
standing piece of equipment: the $20,000 
Magellan Altar, reputedly shipped to the 
Philippines by the explorer four centuries 
ago, acquired there by an American Army 
colonel, and given to Clinton by his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Maria de Latrobe of Wash- 
ington.) 

The prison newspaper, Tab-O-Graph, 
welcomed both the church and its name: 
“Tt is our church—the first ever dedicated 
by the condemned to the condemned 
thief . . . Unaccustomed as we are to toil- 
ing in the Lord’s cause, we are lending a 


hand.” 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 
CasH AND DuE From BANKS ........ « « « « $1,816,611,273.45 
BuLLion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT .......... 4,104,809.19 
U.S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 808,803,815.57 
StaTE AND MunICcIPAL SECURITIES . ....... 6s 145,155 ,667.39 
Stock oF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK . ...... +. - 6,016,200.00 
OTHER SECURITIES. . . eee a de ae 139,856,399 .67 


Loans, Discounts AND asenion 7 eee 7 ee NS ee 601,289,697.70 
ee rere es eS oe be eo Se 33,529,051.51 











ee ee, Ce ge we we kee eee oe ee 8,368,506.25 
MortGaGEs . . . , eo Ss & we oe a ae 10,437,587.73 
CusTOMERS’ Acitoueasels Lasseiaey a pe ee SO] ete. 8 13,286,318.66 
ae ets 2 Se x be we ee Oe Role SS 9,551,850.34 
$3,097,011,177.46 

LIABILITIES 


CapitaL Funps: 
CapiITAL Stock ...... . . «+ . $100,270,000.00 
Ral te gs ok ge ee wo Set ee 


UNDIVIDED Profits ... =... .«-. 34,058,239 .52 
$ 234,598,239.52 








RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . . «© © © © © © © « 15,945,320.94 
REsERVE For Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. . . . «© «© 2 e© @ 2,061,467.14 
ee ee ae ee AS ee 
AcCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING .... . Pet LP ee ae 16,039,954.07 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND » Semmens BILLs . 5,962,400.72 
ir eee. a Sc aes 2 ee ee a 4,427 281.17 

$3,097,011,177.46 








United States Government and other securities carried at $106,136,063.40 are “a to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Schoolhouse of the Air: 
CBS Educational Series Heard 
in 200,000 Classrooms 


Some 5,000,000 school children in every 
state of the Union put aside books and pa- 
pers Monday to listen to the opening pro- 
gram of the largest and oldest continuous 
radio class in America. The broadcast, first 
of a daily series of programs, introduced 
another winter season of the American 
School of the Air that will enter its 
eleventh year next February. Broadcast 
through the school week over 105 stations 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
series will as before carry through nearly 
the whole school term, the final broadcast 
being Apr. 26, 1940. 

Dating from February 1930, the CBS 
series started out as a modest educational 
experiment that interested only a few hun- 
dred progressive teachers. Today the pro- 
gram streams regularly into some 200,000 
classrooms of as many schools and in fact 
has been officially adopted as part of the 
regular school curriculum of six states: Ili- 
nois, Louisiana, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, 
and West Virginia. 

In five half-hour courses, each on a dif- 
ferent day, the series presents a rounded 
picture of knowledge and achievement in 
five diversified domains: on Monday, 
Frontiers of Democracy (industrial and 
agricultural exploits of the nation); Tues- 
day, Folk Music of America (lumberjack 
songs, sea chanteys, etc.); Wednesday, 
New Horizons (great episodes in American 
exploration); Thursday, Tales From Far 
and Near (fairy stories, ancient and mod- 
ern); Friday, This Living World (politics, 
economics, labor questions) . To aid teach- 
ers in coordinating and capitalizing on 
these broadcasts, CBS distributes a free 
96-page manual. This contains a detailed 
outline of every program on all courses and 
offers sundry other helps in making the 
broadcasts an integral part of regular 
school work. 

Evidence of the growing popularity of 
the School of the Air lies in the fact that 
the idea is spreading to South America and 
Cuba. Enrique S. Morales, educational 
chief of broadcasting in Cuba, has just 
asked CBS for permission to translate and 
broadcast American School of the Air 
scripts in his’ country, and Dr. Adrian Es- 
cobar, director-general of posts and tele- 
graph in Argentina, has shown similar in- 
terest in the project. 

Heading the project is Sterling Fisher, 
40-year-old native of San Antonio, Texas. 
A graduate of the University of Texas and 
the Columbia School of Journalism, Fisher 
turned early to teaching—first at Georgia 
Tech, then (for seven years) at the Uni- 
versity of Western Japan in Kobe. Return- 
ing to the United States in 1929, he worked 
for The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 





N. Y. Post 
Eugen Zador, composer 


and the Associated Press, then joined The 
New York Times in 1930. But in 1937, 
after making a couple of CBS broadcasts 
(one in Japanese, which he speaks fluent- 
ly), he went to the network and became 
national head of its department of edu- 
cation. 





Artie Shaw’s Blast 


Artie Shaw, one of the tribe of swing 
kings, is a brash young clarinetist who was 
crowned by the jitterbugs. But his success, 
like that of any popular hero, has meant 
that his admirers followed him in droves 
and besieged him for autographs every 
time he came up for air. 

A fortnight ago the band leader grew 
Tired of It All and, in an interview with 
The New York Post, let loose a blast at 
his rug-cutter admirers. “To hell with 
them,” he fumed. “Often I’ve played for 
2,500 or 3,000 people, and 1,000 of them 
would stand around the band, staring at 
me. They aren’t listening, only gawking. 
Then they want autographs. Nothing do- 
ing. I’m too busy with my job. Sometimes 
I let my valet sign my name and they’re 
just as satisfied.” Then, muttering about 
“morons,” Shaw went off to his Tuesday 
night Old Gold broadcast (with Robert 
Benchley) over the NBC Blue Network. 

In the next 48 hours Shaw reaped a 
whirlwind of bitter letters—addressed to 
Old Gold and NBC—criticizing his atti- 
tude. And last week, Old Gold announced 
that Lennie Hayton’s orchestra would re- 
place Shaw’s band on the Benchley broad- 
cast. The swing king’s contract (which ran 
till November), the company announced, 
had been suspended by mutual agreement. 
Shaw went out to California to think 
things over. 





Columbus in Opera 


Unlike their historian brethren, com- 
posers have largely ignored the feats of Co- 
lumbus. The year 1892 saw the premiere of 
Alberto Franchetti’s little-known opera 
dealing with the historic voyage; and in 
1930 the satirical Frenchman, Darius Mil- 
haud, produced a work ribbing Columbus 
for making the awful mistake of discover- 
ing the New World. 

Last Sunday brought the third opera 
treating of the great navigator’s exploits. 
As a pre-holiday flourish for Columbus 
Day this Thursday, NBC’s Blue Network 
gave its world premiére to “Columbus,” by 
Eugen Zador. The performance, broadcast 
from the Center Theater, impressed New 
York critics with Zador’s fresh melodic 
line and sharp-eared sense of tonal drama 
in the antiphony of voices and orchestra. 
Appropriately, it was directed by a man 
who himself crossed the Atlantic a good 
many years ago to gain fame and fortune: 
Erno Rapee. 

Like Rapee, who since 1932 has been 
musical director of the Radio City Music 
Hall, Zador is a Hungarian. Born at Ba- 
taszék in 1894, but now in process of be- 
coming a naturalized American citizen, the 
lanky blue-eyed composer, who looks rath- 
er like a young edition of Ernest Schelling, 
has been turning out operas for the last 
eighteen years. All told, he has written a 
dozen of them, “Columbus” being his latest. 

Although the libretto was originally in 
Hungarian, written by Joseph Franz, 
Hapsburg Archduke in Hungary and a 
relative of the late Emperor Franz Joseph, 
it has been translated into English by 
Josepha Chekova, a Czecho-Slovak so- 
prano. The somewhat polyglottish nature 
of this collaboration is in keeping with 
Columbus himself who—according to vari- 
ous historians—was a Corsican, an Arme- 
nian, a Portuguese, a Galician Jew, and 
even an Englishman. 

Only a relatively small number of Za- 
dor’s works have so far been produced in 
this country. Among these is a “Czardas 
Rhapsodie” and a “Hungarian Caprice”— 
with a ballet, “Automaton,” on the future 
schedule. They have been known for a long 
time in the composer’s own country how- 
ever, for Zador leaped to fame at 19, when 
the manuscript of his first opera, “Diana,” 
was accepted by the management of the 
Budapest Opera House and performed in 
1921. Later he taught composition at the 
Vienna Conservatory, whose president he 
became four ycars ago. 

But last spring, with war clouds darken- 
ing, Zador came to New York, where he 
developed two new tastes: chewing gum 
and orange juice. Then in July, Erno Ra- 
pee accepted “Columbus” after playing 
seven of its 125 pages. When Zador asked 
why he didn’t play the whole thing, Rapee 
replied: “When I want to find out whether 
a barrel of wine is good I don’t have to 
drink the whole barrel to find out.” 
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You can get these 2 virtues in a *5 hat—why don’t you? 


First, because Mallory felts are hand-crafted with 
all the skill of Mallory’s unmatched 116 years, from 
the world’s superfine hat furs. Second, because only 
Mallory hats are “Cravenette” weatherproofed. 

But—let your Mallory dealer show you the deft 
new Mallory fashion touches, finishes and colors for 
this season. Then let time show you that for style, 
style life and value—from every angle—you’re right 
in a Mallory. Most styles, #5. The lightweight Sport- 
about, $4. Others, $7.50 and $10. 


Just what is the most important virtue in a hat? 
What’s the one quality that leads you to decide, 
“This is the hat for me.” 

SryLe, of course! And if for this reason alone, 
don’t miss seeing the all-star Style Show at your Mallory 
dealer’s now. Yet style is only half the Mallory story. 

For you can choose from the Mallory array with 
the surest feeling you’ve ever had that the hat you 
select will keep its smart lines and looks through the 
toughest of the season’s wear. How come?... 


Cn, 
this 





The Campus (left, above)—a The College Hill (right, 
new bound-edge style—combines above) —a new welt-edge col- 
authentic university proportions lege hat—is notable for its 
and the downy comfort of Mal- jaunty crown taper and the 
lory Mello-Ease felt. Note the easy roll of its back-brim. 
grace of its new lower-slung $5 Featured in the new $5 


brimline. In correct colors. Mallory Midtone hues. 
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OLDSMOBILE 


BIGGER and BETTER in 


MORE SIZE! MORE S7¥YLE / MORE POWER! MORE LUXURY! MORE 
COMFORT SJ MORE SAFETY !...AND WITH ALL THESE EXTRA 
ADVANTAGES EVEN BIGGER SAVINGS IN GAS, OIL AND UPKEEP ! 


THEY’RE BIGGER! They’re better! They’re bigger and 
better buys! That’s the big news about Oldsmobile cars, 
right up and down the line. For Oldsmobile offers three 
great new models for 1940 ... each bigger in size... each 
better in quality... each bigger and better in value! The 
new low-priced Olds Sixty is longer, wider, roomier. Its 
pewer has been stepped up ... its performance is finer... 
yet it’s even more economical to drive. The new popular- 


priced Olds Seventy is larger and more impressive than 


ever . . . with new interior luxuries that mark it as truy 
de luxe. The brand new Olds Custom “8” Cruiser, wit 
its longer wheelbase, larger body and modern-to-the-minu ‘¢ 
design, represents a definite new standard in medium-price«, 
eight-cylinder, custom-car luxury. And each of the three 
offers a finer, smoother, improved new Rhythmic Rid:. 
Try out these great new Oldsmobiles today. You can s:¢ 
that they’re bigger... you can prove that they’re better. .. 
bigger and better in everything and priced for everybod:. 
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This is a COLA NUT 
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i of bottles of cola beverages are consumed 
in America every day. More than 200 different A 
brands of cola drinks are sold throughout the U.S. A. And 


yet, there are many people who have never seen a cola nut, 
the extract of which isa flavor-ingredient of cola beverages. 

This nut, about the size and shape of a Brazil nut, is 
so valuable a commodity in the parts of Africa where it is 
grown that it is even used as a medium of exchange. 
According to Robert L. Ripley, thirty of them will buy a 
very handsome wife. 








we 


The cultivation, and importation of the extract of this 
nut is, in itself, an important industry. But the manufac- 
turing and bottling of cola beverages is a greater industry 
by far. 


When you choose a cola drink from the more than 200 
brands on the market, you should let your taste decide. 
We were so sure that Royal Crown had a finer flavor that 
we tested it against the leaders in the field of cola drinks. 
Test after test was made in city after city. They were 
certified tests, sworn to before notaries. And in 9 tests 
out of 10, Royal Crown was voted tops for taste. 

* * * 


@ To the many who say “Royal Crown” whenever they 
want a cola drink, we record our thanks. To those who th ‘on of te 

: oyal Crown is a product of t ehi Corporation, 
have not as yet tasted Royal Crown, we urge a trial. And Colvsshee, Gesapia, otih axes thew S00 Milased bamore 
to those who as yet cannot get Royal Crown in their own 


hep throughout the United States. Other products include 
communities, we offer the hope that they soon can. “Nehi” and “Par-T-Pak” beverages. 
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Gleaming New Cars of 1940 
Stress Safety and Comfort 


New Lamps, More Room, 
and Easier Riding Featured; 


Production Is Soaring 


The exhibits at the first automobile 
show, which began at the old Madison 
Square Garden in New York on Nov. 5, 
1900, attracted a “crush of humanity” re- 
minding one reporter of the crowds that 
had turned out for bicycle shows a few 
years earlier. The crowds were larger than 
had been expected because so many people 
wanted to see if the horseless carriages 
would actually run. 

In answer to this skepticism, some of 
the motorized buggies chugged bravely 
around a track erected at the show, while 
others were steered cautiously through a 
gantlet of barrels to demonstrate their ma- 
neuverability. But the big feature of the 
1900 displays was an inclined track on the 
roof of the Garden, where doubting Thom- 
ases could be shown that the cars could 
climb and descend hills. 

Such doubts concerning the mechanical 
performance of automobiles were not com- 
pletely dispelled until after many years of 
arduous, costly research and experimenta- 
tion—for example, some 1,800 brands of 





steam, electric, and gasoline cars, of which 
300 were actively promoted, have been 
developed and discarded since 1900. 

Today, good mechanical performance is 
taken for granted, and to an increasing 
extent the industry is turning to emphasis 
on other features. At the 40th annual 
show in New York City, which begins Oct. 
15, for example, the innovations stressed 
by virtually all 21 exhibitors of passenger 
cars involve increased comfort for drivers 
and riders and enhanced safety for car 
occupants and the pedestrians alike. This 
dual goal was accented also in the nine 
truck displays at the show. (Rochester, 
Los Angeles, and Indianapolis shows are 
scheduled for the same week, with the ex- 
hibits in other major centers coming in the 
following weeks.) 

The dominance of the safety motif is 
in no way better illustrated than by the 
Highway Safety Theme Center, to which 
the show committee donated the entire 
fourth-floor exhibit area. High-lighting this 
exhibit are the lectures and practical dem- 
onstrations of the new Sealed Beam head- 
lights, giving greater illumination and cut- 
ting down road glare (Newsweek, Aug. 
28), that are included as standard equip- 
ment on practically all of the 1940 models. 
The Theme Center also includes displays 





dramatizing the comprehensive programs 
sponsored by the auto and allied industries 
and the Federal and local governments to 
reduce traffic hazards and promote high- 
way safety. 

However, the new headlights are only 
one among dozens of improvements intro- 
duced in each of the lines of 1940 cars 
that demonstrate the industry’s determi- 
nation to provide a safer and more com- 
fortable ride, while at the same time in- 
creasing the beauty and style of its prod- 
ucts. 


New Features 

GENERAL Morors: All General Motors 
cars have a new type of safety plate win- 
dow glass (Newsweek, Aug. 21), which 
increases visibility and also lessens driv- 
ing fatigue, and all are definitely larger 
and feature more luxurious appointments. 
The most important mechanical innova- 
tion in the G.M. line this year is pioneered 
by Oldsmobile. This is the Hydra-Matic 
Drive, a combination of a liquid flywheel 
and fully automatic transmission that re- 
duces driving to its simplest terms. With 
the new device, which costs $57 extra, all 
gearshift changes are controlled by the ac- 
celerator after the car is started by a lever 
on the steering-wheel post, and the clutch 
pedal is eliminated. Moreover, since the 
gears are always in mesh, the engine will 
still serve as a brake on a down grade. 

Among the other G.M. cars, the Chev- 
rolet’s over-all length has been increased 
by 4%% inches and the bodies have been 
redesigned to achieve greater stability. Its 





Madison Square Garden, 1900: the first auto show—a strange assortment of horseless carriages 
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Oriental 
Saered Laws 


Rosicrucians Offer 
Mystic Teachings to Seekers 


The Rosicrucians! Described by Lord 
Lytton, Marie Corelli and scores of emi- 
nent authorities as the most illustrious 
fraternity of Sages preserving the great 
mystic knowledge of all ages. They offer 
through their hundreds of branches the 
Arcane Teachings in modern language to 
those anxious to master the laws of per- 
sonal attainment. To the sincere seeker a 
“Sealed Book” will be loaned. Address 


SCRIBE S. Z. H. 


AMORC TEMPLE 


Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California 








WHAT THE HEADLINES 
DON’T TELL You 


. about war news is found in 
each absorbing issue of News- 
week. You get the facts behind 
the news, the significance of 
current events and forecasts of 
things to come—services you can 
enjoy in no other publication! 
One year (52 issues) costs only 
$4. You'll find a convenient 
subscription order coupon on 
Page ol. 
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an 75% of the total pos- 
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2140 Sunshine Building 


the 
Albuquerque, New Mexico CIVIC COUNCIL 


Please send your free booklet, ‘Sunshine and Health” to 
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vacuum power shift with steering-wheel 
control, an added-cost feature in 1939, is 
now standard equipment. The floors on the 
new Pontiacs are 4 inches lower, making 
them easier to step into, and an under- 
the-seat heater is now included among the 
ventilating accessories. The major Pontiac 
departure, however, is the entirely new, 
flashy Torpedo Eight series, priced slight- 
ly higher than the other Pontiacs. Buick, 
Cadillac, and LaSalle are widening their 
coverage also, each with new, commodi- 
ous, low-priced series. Buick’s directional 
signals to indicate turns appear on the 
front as well as the rear of the 1940 cars. 


Curyster: All of the Chrysler Corp.’s 
four lines are bigger and roomier for 1940 
and feature a square-bottom rear door in 
the sedans instead of the customary “dog- 
leg” shape hitherto necessary to enable 
clearance of the rear fenders. As a result, 
exits and entrances are easier, and the 
rear-door windows can be rolled all the 
way down. Also available for all cars in 
the line is a new system of ventilation 
which filters, warms, and distributes fresh 
air throughout the body. The new Plym- 
outh has 17 square feet more in exterior 
surface and boasts new designs that per- 
mit the car to be sold with or without 
running boards. Visibility in the De Sotos 
is improved by a 71-square-inch increase 
in glass area. 

The “full floating ride” is the outstand- 
ing feature of the 1940 Dodges. It results 
from the lengthening of the wheelbase, 
with the rear wheels moved back so that 
all passengers ride between the axles, not 
over the rear one. The various Chrysler 
series have been redesigned also, and claim 
more powerful motors, a longer wheelbase, 
and offer, at extra cost, the fluid drive 
available last year only in the custom Im- 
perials. 


Forp: The 1940 Fords (which, as in 
past years, are being shown at the Hotel 
Astor and at the company’s showrooms 


A 1900 model demonstrating its ability to steer 


instead of at the New York show) feature 
a finger-tip gearshift control mounted on 
the steering column and a new controlled 
ventilation system. A steadier, more com- 
fortable ride is guaranteed as a result of 
an improved spring suspension and a new 
torsion-bar ride stabilizer which helps con- 
trol side sway and also makes steering eas- 
ier. These improvements and a top on the 
convertibles that raises and lowers auto- 
matically distinguish the new Mercury. 
The 1940 Lincoln-Zephyrs have been en- 
tirely redesigned, with substantially long- 
er and wider bodies and a more powerful 
engine. Visibility has been improved by 22 
per cent more glass area. 


SrupEBAKER: Designed again by Ray- 
mond Loewy, the Studebakers offer wider 
front and rear seats, better visibility 
achieved by a restyled front, recessed ex- 
terior door handles, and a hood lock on 
the dash to prevent the hood from flying 
open when the car is in motion. 


Nasu: Nash is proudest this year of its 
“Arrow-Flight Ride,” made possible by 
a new springing combination, and a new 
steering arrangement which is said to per- 
mit a complete turn in a 37-foot circle, 
thus greatly facilitating parking. The 
“Weather-Eye” air-conditioning system 
has been made more completely auto- 
matic. 


Hupson: Hudson spotlights its new 92- 
horsepower six in the low-price field, and 
its eight, touted as the lowest priced in 
that class in the country. All models fea- 
ture an improved ride, resulting from new 
springs and shock absorbers, deeper seats, 
and improved rubber seat cushioning. 


Pacxkarp: A considerable change in hood 
and radiator lines, although without sacri- 
fice of the traditional Packard identity, 
marks the new Packards. Two new lines, 
the One-Sixty and One-Eighty, each with 
new eight-cylinder engines, replace the 
Super Eight and Twelve series. 
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SmMaLL Cars: Three 1940 makes priced 
below the “Big Three” will be on display 
at the New York Exhibit. The accent on 
the new Willys is on its style and beauty, 
claimed to have been achieved without 
sacrifice of its light weight. The Bantams 
for the coming season offer a more power- 
ful engine and improved riding qualities. 
Cheapest of them all, the Crosley, intro- 
duced only last spring, boasts of new in- 
terior finishing and two new body styles 
—a station wagon and delivery car. 

Two other manufacturers who have re- 
served space for exhibits at the New York 
show, Graham-Paige and Hupp, had not 
disclosed details of their 1940 models at 
the start of this week. 

But the best news about the new auto- 
mobiles is the fact that despite all these 
refinements, the accessories now included 
as standard equipment, and the rise in 
general commodity prices caused by the 
war, they will cost from $5 to $280 less 
than the 1939 versions. Moreover, General 
Motors and Chrysler dealers will display 
price tags which show exactly what 
charges are added to factory prices for lo- 
cal delivery, and Ford’s local advertising 
will feature the delivered rather than the 
factory price. These steps are part of a 
campaign by the industry to reduce the 
handling charges which have at times 
made for too wide a spread between the 
F.O.B. and delivered quotations. 





Significance 


Automobile dealers are entering the new 
season with exceptionally low stocks of 
1939 models and used cars as well. They 
are therefore in a position to make the 
most of their unusual opportunity of sell- 
ing a cheaper, though much improved 
product, during a period when everyone is 
talking about h’ ther prices. In view of 
this and indications of popular enthusiasm 
for the new cars (September factory ship- 
ments to dealers were 94 per cent higher 
than in August and 124 per cent above 
last year’s, while dealers who have been 
able to obtain stocks of the new models 
are reporting near-record deliveries) pro- 
duction of cars and trucks in the new sea- 
son can be expected to show an increase of 
at least 15 per cent, rising to more than 
3,800,000 units. Such a prospect assures 
higher employment not only in motor 
plants but throughout the wide list of in- 
dustries that supply the materials for au- 
tomobiles. 

Because of the war, however, the indus- 
try can count upon only slight gains in 
export business. Our manufacturers will 
take over the important markets of Euro- 
pean concerns in Latin America and in 
other neutral countries distant from the 
war zones. But sales of passenger and com- 
mercial vehicles to the belligerents, includ- 
ing the British Dominions—altogether, 
these nations took almost 37 per cent of 
1938 exports—will suffer as long as those 

(Continued on Page 57) 











Good things in plenty come from this bountifal Wisconsin 
countryside —among them JONES DAIRY FARM SAUSAGE. 


Your very first taste will tell you that good flavor abounds in “Jones.” Good 
flavor made possible by using the choice cuts of pork — loins, shoulders and hams — 
and seasoning according to the famous Jones recipe. Any Jones customer will tell 
you: There's only one Jones Dairy Farm Sausage. And there's only one way you can 
discover how good sausage can be: Telephone your Market Man TODAY. Ask him 
to send you a pound of Jones Dairy Farm Sausage for breakfast Sunday morning. 


Made ONLY at the Jones Dairy Farm, at Fort Atkinson, Wis. MARY P. JONES, President 
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Mountains that lift their faces above 
the clouds—forests that have watched 
the march of centuries—rolling hills 
and waterfalls—lakes with mysterious 
black waters— whispering cotton 
woods along mighty rivers — great 
dams that harness roaring torrents— 
historic memories — beautiful cities. 
All this is Tennessee, now touched 
with the magic of autumn and open 
to you by way of broad highways. 

Explore this incredible land on your 
way South. Write now for your FREE 
copy of Trails of a Thousand Thrills. 
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If the Optimists Are Right 


by RALPH ROBEY 


N ot in many months have busi- 
ness analysts faced a problem upon 
which the difference of opinion was as 
wide as it is on the effect that the pro- 
posed cash-and-carry provision in the 
Neutrality Act would have upon, our 
economic system. One group believes 
that the change would be a major dis- 
turbing factor—some going so far as to 
say that it would cost us at least $2,- 
000,000,000 in trade through restriction 
of shipping and the consequent loss of 
markets. Others are. equally positive 
that, while business could not possibly 
be helped, any damage would be of 
relatively slight importance, and cer- 
tainly would not prevent production 
from reaching a new all-time high be- 
fore the end of the year. 

As between the two groups those tak- 
ing the optimistic point of view present, 
on the whole, the more convincing 
argument. 

At the bottom of their reasoning is 
the fact that England and France have 
extraordinarily large balances in this 
country—built up in part because they 
expected some such restrictive action 
by us in case of war. The amount of 
these balances is usually placed at be- 
tween five and six billion dollars. Not 
all of this is in the form of cash at pres- 
ent, but it could be converted into cash 
without difficulty as rapidly as needed. 
On the basis of the last war this would 
appear to be sufficient to take care of 
purchases for two or three years. Inso- 
far as foreign-government buying is 
concerned, therefore, the cash-and-carry 
provision would cause no trouble. Fur- 
ther, with the Johnson Act prohibiting 
loans to defaulting nations already on 
the books, it would be impossible for 
the Allied governments to make any 
substantial purchases on credit in this 
country even without the cash-and-car- 
ry limitation. 

The second point emphasized by the 
more optimistic group is that the for- 
eign governments would regulate in de- 
tail, through their control of foreign ex- 
change, the purposes for which the bal- 
ances held by their nations in this coun- 
try might be used. These regulations 
are not fully developed as yet, but all 
signs point to the conclusion that when 
completed they will be about as inclu- 
sive and drastic as those we have seen 
operating in the totalitarian nations in 
recent years. If this proves to be true 
our potential customers in the belliger- 


ent areas would be able to buy only 
those goods which their governments 
regarded as desirable imports. Every- 
thing else would be eliminated by sim- 
ply making it impossible for the buyer 
to get funds, or even to use his own 
funds, for making payment. 

With such regulations in force the 
cash-and-carry provision could be of 
only secondary importance in determin- 
ing whether purchases should be made. 
The controlling factor always would be 
whether the foreign government was 
willing to have the goods in question 
imported. This would be so even in 
those fields where otherwise credit 
would be available. And granting that 
the foreign government was willing to 
have the goods imported it would be an 
easy matter for it to provide funds out 
of its balances here in order that the 
buyer might pay cash. In other words, 
the effect of cash-and-carry would be 
that after the goods leave our shore the 
credit burden would be carried by the 
foreign government or the foreign bank- 
ing system, instead of by our sellers or 
our banking system. If the foreign na- 
tions did not have large surplus funds 
here such an operation would be impos- 
sible, but as it is the shift over to a 
cash-and-carry basis would be a prob- 
lem of convenience rather than of vol- 
ume of business. 

Such are the broad points upon which 
it is concluded that the imposition of 
cash-and-carry would not be a serious 
blow to American business. Those hold- 
ing to this view recognize that some of 
our shipping companies may be badly 
hurt. And they also recognize that vari- 
ous of the provisions in the bill as intro- 
duced in the Senate are too sweeping. 
They believe, however, that at least a 
part of the loss to the shipping com- 
panies may be offset by a pickup of 
trade with South America, and that the 
broad provisions can be modified with- 
out weakening the underlying principle 
of cash-and-carry. But bear in mind 
that granting all of this, enactment of 
cash-and-carry would be an additional 
burden for business. It would involve 
distortions that in at least some degree 
would reach from one end of the eco- 
nomic system to the other. Even if the 
optimists are right, therefore, the best 
that we can hope for, from the point of 
view of business, is that the change—if 
it comes—will not be sufficient to up- 
set the upward trend. 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
nations must conserve foreign exchange. 
Moreover, such neutrals as Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland are holding down 
imports. 

To some extent, the losses in these mar- 
kets will be offset by shipments of ve- 
hicles for military purposes, but the great 
increase in the belligerents’ motor output 
since 1914 will prevent any duplication of 
the World War export boom in cars and 
trucks for armies. 

An early peace, however, would bring a 
sharp auto export boom, as our manufac- 
turers could promptly supply the domin- 
ions and the neutrals while European com- 
petitors were trying to get back into pro- 
duction. 


Labor Peace? 


A.F.L. Convention Puts 
Pressure on the C.I1.0O. 





In time of war, labor organizations have 
tremendous potential power because their 
workers must produce the materials of 
conflict as well as contribute man power to 
the fighting forces. Yet organized labor’s 
traditional attitude has always been op- 
posed to war, although few unions have 
withheld patriotic support once their 
country was committed to fight. 

Those policies were reflected this week 
in the sessions of America’s two big labor 
groups—the American Federation of La- 
bor’s 59th annual meeting at Cincinnati, 
which started Oct. 2, and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations’ second annual 
convention, starting Oct. 10 at San Fran- 
cisco. Both groups adhered to labor’s his- 
toric position by strong stands against 
American participation in the current 
European conflict. 

To keep America out of the war, the 
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A.F.L., through President William Green, 
proposed: (1) that Congress enact cash- 
and-carry neutrality legislation, removing 
the arms embargo as urged by “our dis- 
tinguished President in that great, historic 
message” to Congress; (2) that the United 
States stand ready to mediate in Europe; 
(3) that America’s military strength be 
built up to discourage possible invaders; 
(4) that drastic anti-profiteering legisla- 
tion be enacted, and (5) that labor be 
represented on all emergency boards affect- 
ing workingmen. 

Without entering the arms-embargo 
controversy, preconvention recommenda- 
tions of C.ID. officials likewise opposed 
war and profiteering and demanded a la- 
bor voice on war boards. In addition, they 
called for no “curtailment” of social and 
labor legislation because of the emergency. 
Stands of the rival labor organizations 


regarding peace with one another, how- . 


ever, were somewhat less emphatic. Re- 
sponding to a request from President 
Roosevelt that conversations be resumed 
by the peace-negotiating committees 
which met last spring (until C.I.0. Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis seized upon mine ne- 
gotiations as an excuse to break them off), 
Green said his group awaited only the 
C.1.0.’s_ pleasure. But in _ convention 
speeches the A.F.L. chief likened his arch 
foe Lewis to Hitler for trying to dictate 
peace terms. And C.1.0. chieitains, antici- 
pating a similar administration peace plea, 
said they had little hope of an early re- 
union because the A.F.L. wants to scrap 
their group. 

Because of this conflict, the A.F.L. re- 
luctantly made good its threat to suspend 
one of its earliest affiliates, the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, for refusal 
to pay assessments into a fund to fight 
the C.I.O. with counterorganizing drives 
(Newsweek, Oct. 2). This left the print- 
ers’ representatives without convention 
seats, but the A.F.L. still counted them 
among its 4,006,354 members. 

In another case where the A.F.L.’s 
authority over a member union was ques- 
tioned, the District of Columbia District 
Court last week decided that the brewery 
workers’ union could not be compelled to 
turn its beer-truck drivers over to the 
teamsters’ union as ordered by A.F.L. 
chiefs in this 39-year-old jurisdictional row 
(Newsweek, July 17). 

In the A.F.L.’s fight against what it 
considers excessive government regulation, 
leaders criticized the Department of 
Justice’s investigation of building-trades 
unions in connection with the building- 
costs probe, accused the Administration of 
favoring the C.1.0. over the A.F.L. by 
helping it get closed-shop mine contracts in 
last spring’s coal strike, and censured the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for alleged at- 
tempts to discourage its employes from 
joining craft unions. As for the Wagner Act 
(which the A.F.L. failed to induce Congress 
to change last session), the executive 





council took a less vitriolic stand than 
usual by reviving the proposal that the 
NLRB be increased from three to five 
members to assure the craft unions of a 
better break—a procedure that is under- 
stood to be more popular with rank and 
filers than amendment of the act. 

Contrasting with the A.F.L.’s more 
moderate attitude, Lewis’ convention re- 
port criticized the NLRB on the ground 
that most of its recent decisions had fa- 
vored the A.F.L. That, he said, made nec- 
essary a new decision whether “benefits of 
the [Wagner] Act outweigh the dangers 
which its administration inflicts” upon or- 
ganized labor. 


Significance 

The A.F.L.’s actions at Cincinnati dur- 
ing the first week of the convention bring 
strong pressure on the C.I.0. for renewal of 
peace negotiations. By lining up with the 
Administration on neutrality and respond- 
ing promptly to the President’s request for 
negotiations between the two factions, the 
A.F.L. got the jump on its rival union. In 
contrast, Lewis is currently in the New 
Deal doghouse for breaking off parleys last 
spring and for his Labor Day speech in 
which he hinted the Administration is more 
concerned over European political quarrels 
than unemployment in the United States. 

For its part, the Administration still is 
anxious to bring the factions together—a 
goal that the war emergency may facilitate 
by serving as a face-saving device. But the 
fact that the President’s appeal was merely 
routine—not a “Peace—or else” demand as 
expected in some quarters—indicates he is 
still hoping for a rank-and-file movement 
to force rapprochement. 








Labor Notes 


The Walsh-Healey Act requires the 
holders of government contracts amount- 
ing to more than $10,000 to pay the work- 
ers on these jobs not less than the prevail- 
ing minimum wages for similar work in 
their “localities” as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. That resulted last winter 
in an order by Secretary Frances Perkins 
which divided the United States into six 
steel manufacturing “localities”’—one 
stretching from Maine to Wisconsin. “Lit- 
tle Steel” manufacturers protested that 
this interpretation forced them to pay the 
big wages of larger manfacturers. Last 
week the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Washington decided the case 
in favor of the manufacturers by inter- 
preting “locality” to mean “local center 
of manufacture.” 


{ One of the reasons for the organization 
of the Associated Farmers, union labor’s 
strongest adversary on the West Coast, 
was the demand of trucking unions that 
farmers hire union drivers to haul their 
produce to the city. Such friction was 
eliminated last week in San Francisco 
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when the A.F.L. teamsters’ union signed 
an agreement with the San Francisco Em- 
ployers Council to permit farmers and 
their employes to transport their own 
produce without interference. 


Instructive— 


PIoNEERS OF PLENTY, THE SToRY oF 
Cuemurey. By Christy Borth. 290 pages. 
Index. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $3. 
This story of the science of transmuting 
waste into wealth by dealing with farm 
products as chemicals was written by a 
Detroit newspaper man who became in- 
terested in the subject through attending 
the Dearborn conferences at which chem- 
urgy had its inception. Borth discusses 
the backgrounds and contributions of 
such leaders of the movement as Henry 
Ford, William J. Hale, Charles H. Herty, 
Francis P. Garvan, Leo H. Baekeland, 
and George Washington Carver. 





LABELING THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT. 
By Werner K. Gabler. 58 pages. American 
Retail Federation, Washington, D.C. 50 
cents. A factual survey, from the retail- 
er’s viewpoint, of the various consumer 
groups, including cooperatives, testing 
services, and government agencies that 
aid the consumer. 


THe ConsuMER IN CoMMERCIAL BANnk- 
1nG. By Henrietta Cooper Jennings. 158 
pages. Bibliography, index. Consumer 
Credit Institute of America, Inc., New 
York. $2. This study of the personal- 
loan departments of banks won first prize 
in an essay contest conducted by the in- 
stitute. The author, who is professor of 
economics and sociology in Wheaton Col- 
lege, concludes that banks in some states 
cannot charge a discount rate high enough 
to make a profit on their personal-loan de- 
partments without violating usury laws, 
and hence that the laws should be changed. 





Federal Inquiries 


The long-awaited antitrust prosecutions 
in the construction industry, which the 
Administration hopes will bring about a 
reduction in building costs, got under way 
in Cleveland last week with the opening 
of a Federal grand-jury inquiry. About 50 
persons were subpoenaed in an effort to 
determine if certain members of the local 
building industry have violated the law 
and if “certain conditions in the plumb- 
ing industry” are illegal. A Federal grand 
jury will convene in New York Nov. 9 to 
hear evidence of alleged illegal practices 
there in the supplying and installation of 
electrical equipment. Additional grand- 
jury inquiries are scheduled to start short- 
ly in Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and other 
cities. 


{The Temporary National Economic 
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Committee, continuing its investigation of 
the oil industry (Newsweek, Oct. 9), 
heard Eugene L. Orvis, attorney and traf- 
fic consultant of Jersey City, N.J., read a 
letter allegedly sent in 1935 to thirteen oil 
companies by J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
letter suggested a readjustment of rail 
rates in the Southeast, restriction of truck- 
ing operations there by the oil companies, 
and revision of filling-station leases on 
railroad property. 

These proposals, TNEC Chairman Jo- 
seph C. O'Mahoney declared, raised the 
question of a possible combination in re- 
straint of trade, and the committee voted 
to investigate further. Pelley meanwhile 
issued a statement pointing out that “the 
arrangements proposed . . . were not con- 
summated ... and were never put into 
effect.” 





' Tuna Boom 


Two months ago the tuna fishermen 
along the Northwest Coast went on strike 
for a higher price from the canneries to 
which they sell their catch. They demand- 
ed $120 a ton, but after three weeks of 
negotiations set sail on promise of $90, 
the same rate they received the previous 
season. By last week, however, the pack- 
ers were offering as much as $137.50 a 
ton for tuna and considered themselves 
lucky to get it at that price. 

Behind the sudden change in market 
conditions were several developments: (1) 
Albacore tuna, the white-meated variety 
found off the Oregon and Washington 
coasts, formerly was caught in large quan- 
tities by California fishermen, but with- 
in the past decade virtually disappeared 
from the California catch. (2) With the 
discovery of the fish in northern waters 
about three years ago, California can- 
neries began bidding for part of the Wash- 
ington-Oregon supply, while packers in 
those states installed extensive canning 
equipment of their own. (3) This season 
the fish haven’t been biting as freely as 
in the past and that fact, combined with 
the strike delay, aroused fears among the 
packers that their newly expanded plants 
might be left standing idle. 





Widow’s Woe 


Attorney General John J. Bennett Jr. of 
New York obtained a court order last week 
temporarily restraining Lydia B. Koch, 
president of the Reinforced Paper Bottle 
Co. and chairman of the Safety Service 
Milk Bottle Corp., from doing business and 
ordering her to show cause Oct. 16 why 
& permanent injunction should not be 
issued. 

The Attorney General charged that Mrs. 
Koch, a gray-haired, motherly looking 
widow of 55 who lives in an expensive Fifth 
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Mrs. Lydia B. Koch 


Avenue apartment and maintains a limou- 
sine with liveried chauffeur, sold more than 
$1,000,000 worth of stock in her companies 
in the past sixteen years by false repre- 
sentations. He accused her of telling in- 
vestors that foreign governments were 
clamoring to pay millions of dollars for the 
rights to manufacture and use her contain- 
ers and that the Standard Oil Co. had bid 
$50,000,000 for the patents. Actually, earn- 
ings since the companies were founded in 
1923 totaled only $875.01, according to the 
charges. 

Among stockholders listed on the com- 
panies’ books were the late Charles M. 
Schwab; Elma Rumsey Cartier, wife of the 
jeweler; Adrian, the Hollywood couturier; 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., and Rudolph H. 
Wurlitzer, musical-instrument manufac- 
turer, as well as many lesser-known indi- 
viduals, some of whom the defendant met 
at faith-healing meetings in which she was 
active. 

Mrs. Koch clashed with the law in 1923 
when she was arrested in Buffalo, N.Y., on 
a charge of mail fraud, and upon her 
conviction in Federal Court, was fined 
$1,000. 

To reporters last week she _ indig- 
nantly denied the current charges. “We 
will defend this action to the finish,” she 
said, insisting that more than $900,000 of 
the money she collected had gone into the 
development of her companies. “I’ve suc- 
ceeded and now people are jealous. It’s the 
price of success.” 





Distributors’ Problem 


Since the new war began, charges of re- 
tail profiteering have been accompanied 
by threats of increased government price 
regulation. But at the annual Boston 
Conference on Distribution last week, 
speakers suggested that what was really 
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needed to stave off wartime inflation and 
profiteering was a lessening of government 
regulation of large distributors. 

George J. Feldman, Washington econ- 
omist, said that if the government wished 
the fullest assistance from the mass dis- 
tributors in checking wartime price infla- 
tion it must free them from punitive taxes 
and price-fixing regulations imposed “in 
the guise of antimonopoly measures.” He 
explained that the Canadian Government 
had already found it possible to rely on 
one large chain “as an instrument for pre- 
venting undue price increases.” And 
Q. Forrest Walker, economist of R. H. 
Macy & Co., declared that “no trade mi- 
nority and no misguided politician can 
long ignore the rising tide of public oppo- 
sition to private price raising for private 
profit.” 

Also critical of restrictions on the big 
distributors was Don Francisco, president 
of the Lord & Thomas advertising agency, 
who said: “Part of the business world is 
working energetically toward increased 
consumption, lower prices, and enlarged 
employment, while the other is building 
barricades around production, profits, 
farm prices, and wages, with no regard 
for services rendered.” 

Francisco added that “economic advan- 
tage is confused with illegal advantage 

. we praise the spectacular advances in 
mass production but question the process 
of mass selling that makes it possible.” In 
our economic system, he said, advertising 
is “the promoter of free enterprise, the 





Wide World 


Hops: they worry the brewers 
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Don Francisco spoke at Boston 


voice of free competition, and the symbol 
of free choice . . . a bulwark of democ- 
racy.” 

About 500 leading executives attended 
the conference, hearing 35 experts discuss 
varied technical problems in the field of 
distribution ranging from television to in- 
terstate trade barriers. This “national 
forum” has been held annually since 1929 
and is sponsored by the Retail Trade 
Board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce in cooperation with universities, 
trade associations, and New England 
chambers of commerce. 





Brewing Week 


Although the consumer starts his beer 
year in the springtime, when the bock be- 
gins to flow, the men who produce the 
malt beverage have it on their minds par- 
ticularly in the fall, when the peak rush 
is over and when next year’s schedule 
must be planned. So occupying itself, the 
trade last week celebrated “Brewing In- 
dustry Week” with a four-day program 
in New York. The session included the 
64th annual convention of the United 
States Brewers Association and the third 
annual gathering of the United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation. Climaxing it was 
a ceremony at the New York World’s Fair 
where guests were served beer brewed ac- 
cording to a formula preserved in George 
Washington’s own handwriting. 

A major problem faced by the brewers 
this year was the “very serious danger of 
a multiplying shortage” of hops, their basic 
raw material. Department of Agriculture 
marketing restrictions permit harvesting 
of only 30,000,000 of the 36,000,000 
pounds required annually to supply this 
country’s breweries, and the war is ex- 
pected not only to restrict our usual im- 
ports from Central Europe seriously but 
also to force other countries to import 
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from us instead of Europe. The Brewers 
Association will request Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace to lift the re- 
strictions so as to prevent production dif- 
ficulties next fall. Present stocks — are 
judged sufficient to carry through this 
year, however. 

Notable progress was reported toward 
solving another problem of the industry: 
elimination of the disreputable retail out- 
lets that provide ammunition for dry prop- 
agandists. The foundation’s year-old 
“clean-up or close-up” campaign has al- 
ready involved the investigation of 3,000 
retailers in eight states and resulted in 
closing 120 establishments operating 
“in violation of the law and public de- 
cency.” 

Delegates elected Gustave L. Becker, 
head of the Becker Products Co., Ogden, 
Utah, and of the Becker Brewing & Malt- 
ing Co., Evanston, Wyo., as new president 
of the Brewers Association, and named 
Carl W. Badenhausen, president of P. 
Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., as chair- 
man of the foundation. 





Too Many Apples 


Apples make up America’s largest and 
most widely distributed fruit crop. They 
can be grown in every state, and they are 
produced commercially in all but nine 
states. This year the commercial growers 
are harvesting about 103,000,000 bushels 
of the fruit, 25 per cent more than last 
year’s light crop and 7 per cent above the 
ten-year average. 

Disposal of this bumper crop would be a 
serious problem in normal times, but this 
year it amounts to an apple crisis. The 
chief reason is the discouraging outlook for 
export sales—which normally absorb about 
11,000,000 bushels of American apples. Not 
only are less bulky and more necessary 
products competing for space aboard ships 
and the available funds of importing na- 
tions (the United Kingdom is our best 
‘apple customer) , but most European coun- 

tries also have good crops this year. 
b To offset this, commercial apple growers 
last month asked the Department of Agri- 
culture to cooperate in a diversion program 
designed to remove about 20,000,000 bushels 
of the fruit from the market. As a first step, 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. 
last week announced it would buy apples 
for distribution to reliefers. For their part, 
growers agreed to divert the smaller and 
less desirable apples (below United States 
No. 1 grade) to by-products such as cider, 
vinegar, apple butter, and jellies. 

The greatest concern over the apple 
situation was evident in the State of Wash- 
ington, largest producer in the United 
States. There, apple consumption became 
a patriotic duty, with civic organizations 
cooperating to reduce the surplus. Not to 
be outdone in helping the farmer (who 


proved a dangerous adversary in last year’s 


















No hotel can ever repeat exactly the 
pattern of your own accustomed life, 
but at the St. Regis we try to disturb 


it as little as possible. 
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“Don’t let me forget my NEWSWEEK, 
Ned! It’s doing such a bang-up job 
of untangling the war news that my 
dealer can’t seem to keep up with the 
demand. I hear its newsstand sales 
are already up more than 100%.” 


““Yeah, man—the swing to NEWSWEEK 
is going full force along every front! 
My advertising agency tells me 
NEWSWEEK’S September linage is 
ahead of last September’s by 75% 
and that October’s gain will be even 
higher.” 
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elections by backing anti-labor legislation) 
the Washington State Federation of Labor 
(A.F.L.) started its own campaign to 
make labor apple-conscious. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Record Bank Resources 


On the basis of total resources reported 
in Sept. 30 statements the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York be- 
came the country’s first $3,000,000,000 pri- 
vate-banking institution. Chase ended the 
third quarter with assets of $3,097,011,000 
—an increase of $113,576,000 over June 30. 
Large banks throughout the country re- 
ported similar impressive gains in re- 
sources, principally due to the flow of 
funds from abroad. Another milestone: 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York be- 
came the third bank to boast more than 
$2,000,000,000 in deposits (the National 
City Bank of New York became the sec- 
ond last June). 


Mississippi's Oil Boom 

The leasing of acreage and drilling of oil 
wells in Mississippi is beginning to assume 
boom proportions. Since the first producing 
well in the state was brought in on Aug. 29 
—the Woodruff No. 1, in Yazoo County— 
646 drilling permits have been issued, and 
some seventeen producing companies are 
estimated to have leased between 5,000,000 
and 6,000,000 acres in Yazoo and adjacent 
counties. The first shipment of oil from 
the Woodruff well to a Baton Rouge re- 
finery last week made Mississippi the 22nd 
commercial oil-producing state. 


New Nantucket Channel 

To the southeast of Cape Cod, Mass., 
are the treacherous Nantucket Shoals, 
whose southerly limit is marked by the 
Nantucket Lightship, first beacon picked 
up by transatlantic liners bound for New 
York. The shallow sand ridges, strong cur- 
rents, and dense fogs of this “graveyard of 
the Atlantic” have caused the stranding 
of thirteen ships of 5 tons or more since 
1906 and in earlier days brought disaster 
to many proud sailing vessels. Last week 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey announced 
that the ship Oceanographer—formerly 
J. P. Morgan’s old Corsair, which he gave 
to the government in 1930 when he ac- 
quired a new yacht of the same name— 
had just completed a tedious four-year 
study of the area and reported the finding 
of a new and less hazardous channel 
through the shoals that could be used by 
coastwise ships of moderate draft. 


Dog Bites Car 

The State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co. of Bloomington, IIl., paid 
off its millionth claim last week, and an 
unusual claim it was—for damage inflict- 
ed by a mad dog biting an automobile. 
The incident occurred in Richmond, Va., 


where Policeman James A. Smith, cruising 
in a radio car, received orders to investi- 
gate a disturbance at his own home. Ar- 
riving there, he found that the dog had 
jumped through an open window into his 
personal automobile, which was parked in 
front of the house. Smith and several other 


policemen managed to snare the dog with 


a rope lasso on the end of a pole, but not 
before the animal had bitten and damaged 
the car’s interior—hence the claim. In the 
seventeen years of its existence the 
S.F.M.A.IC. has paid more than $40,000,- 
000 to policyholders, who numbered 517,- 
221 as of July 31. 


Business Notes 
The National Machine Tool Builders 


Association closed its annual convention in 
Cleveland with a resolution opposing war- 
fare on the grounds that war is destructive 
of those goods and services which consti- 
tute humanity’s only real wealth .. . 
Regular passenger service between New 
York and Bermuda, interrupted when the 
Admiralty called British ships off the run, 
will be resumed Oct. 21 by the Holland- 
America Line’s flagship, the Nieuw Am- 
sterdam, largest ship ever in the Bermuda 
service . . . The National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners recommended a 
war clause for new life-insurance policies 
(Newsweek, Oct. 9) that would put a 
limit on benefits to assured persons who 
serve in the armed forces or attached 
civilian units of foreign countries, or travel 
in designated war zones . . . Alarmed by 
sagging prices (Newsweek, Oct. 2), to- 
farmers were 90 per cent in favor 
of AAA marketing quotas for the 1940 flue- 
cured tobacco crop according to unofficial 
returns from a five-state referendum. 


Trends 


The domestic price of copper was 
raised 4 cent a pound to 12% cents, the 
highest level since Oct. 5, 1937. 


Telephones in use, as reported by the 
Bell System, increased by 528,179 in the 
first nine months this year, compared with 
a gain of 245,900 during the same period 
last year. 


Applications for mortgage insurance re- 
ceived by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion in the week ended Sept. 30 increased 
by 15 per cent over the preceding week 
and by 30 per cent over the same week a 
year ago. 

Steel-ingot production this week jumped 
1.1 points to 88.6 per cent of capacity, the 
highest level since May 24, 1937. 


Railroad carloadings for the week ended 
Sept. 30 amounted to 834,640 cars, 19.8 
per cent more than in the corresponding 
week of 1938. 


Electric-power output for the week 
ended Sept. 30 was 2,469,689,000 kilowatt 
hours, a new all-time high for the third 


consecutive week. 


After Exercise — 


DOES YOUR ARM FEEL 
TIED IN A KNOT? 





Too Much Fatigue Acid in Your 
Muscles Causes That Pain 


@ Your muscles ache and pain, feel 
knotted up after heavy exercise because 
fatigue acids have settled in them. Then 
your muscle actually swells inside its 
sheath. It hurts! For prompt relief, rub 
Absorbine Jr. thoroughly over the af- 
fected parts three or four times a day. 
This quickens the circulation—a supply 
of fresh blood helps drive those acids 
away! Pain lets up—swelling reduces— 
thanks to good old Absorbine Jr.! Mil- 
lions of people like Absorbine Jr. be- 
cause it is 

i. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 

2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 

At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle 


Free sample— Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220B Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 





FAMOUS also for Relieving Athlete's Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 











BUY A NEW APPETITE. ..if you've lost 
your healthy one. Every druggist carries 
angostura bitters (aromatic). Take 1 to 4 
tablespoonsful before meals in a little water, 
hot or cold. A pleasant, easy way to stimu- 
late appetite and give yourself a new zest for 
food. Keep a bottle in your medicine chest. 














A GIFT? 


ting gift for almost 
y young end ola. Use 
of yours 


Newsweek makes a discrimina 
occasion ...a gift welcomed 
the coupon on 61 now to 


page P. a friend 
with the next 52 exciting, absorbing issues of Newsweek. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Slave Socialism 


5 war starts civilized people 
along the dark road back to barbarism 
has been said many times. The destruc- 
tion of property, man power, the diversion 
of inventive genius, the stoppage of cul- 
tural advancement—of all these costs to 
civilization, we know. But the circum- 
stances surrounding this war point to a 
new and terrifying process. In former 
days, when equipping armies was mainly 
a problem of supplying food, the young 
men marched to the front and the boys, 
old men and women tilled the fields. This 
war will be, at bottom, a clash of great 
mechanized forces backed by modern in- 


‘dustrial enterprise. In this war, the side 


that maintains its industrial system intact 
will probably win. Women, boys and old 
men cannot run an industrial plant. And 
so we are witnessing the enforced employ- 
ment of vast numbers of unwilling non- 
Germans in agriculture and in industry. 

The Germans have been utilizing the 
forced labor of the Jewish population to a 
greater and greater degree. They are now 
compelling the forced labor of many thou- 
sands of Poles, and it is quite probable 
that, before long, half of Poland and a 
greater part of old Czecho-Slovakia will 
be reduced to a condition hard to distin- 
guish from the serfdom of the Middle 
Ages. 

This stark possibility has been described 
in a brilliant article by John W. Love, eco- 
nomic commentator of The Cleveland 
Press. Mr. Love says: 

“Today we see something really sinister 
in the world, and that is Greater Ger- 
many’s reduction of whole peoples to a 
condition in which they have no choice of 
the work they shall do, or of where they 
shall work. This is a real slave socialism. 
Your German worker may not have much 
freedom left, but he is still German. The 
Jewish worker,. the Polish worker and the 
Czech worker, and possibly more to follow 
them, are in considerably worse case, for 
there may be no hope for them in the 
future. 

“A National Socialism, in the hands of 
the people who run Germany today, seems 
capable of exploiting these subject peoples 
for the sole benefit of the Germans. So 
long as the war lasts it is certain they will 
do so, and after the war, unless the Ger- 
mans are overwhelmed, they can go on 
doing it. There would be nothing to keep 
them from setting the wages low enough 
and so arranging the production and 


‘be a military class composed of 


prices that all the returns beyond a sub- 
sistence would go to the benefit of the 
people of old Germany and German na- 
tionality. The world has seen nothing like 
that since the Roman Empire.” 

Except for the fact that such an organ- 
ization of society would be modified by 
modern industrial needs, the social form 
would be as old as history. We may see, 
in the course of long years of either war 
or preparations for war, the crystallization 
of a form of society in which there will 
“pure 
Germans,” dominated by a Nazi politico- 
economic machine and resting upon mil- 
lions of non-Germans whose position 
would be substantially that of slaves. So 
long as outside pressure remains, the inter- 
nal pressure of class upon class in the 
state will remain. Grumblings of unrest 
cannot develop into genuine revolutionary 
force because of the preponderant and 
overpowering might of the ruling power. 

It is possible that the defeat of Ger- 
many would shatter such a condition of 
servitude of national minorities. But it 
is also possible that Germany’s defeat 
would shatter only the ruling group and 
the particular variety of Socialism it pro- 
fesses. Russia, for instance, might become 
the new master. That scarcely seemed 
conceivable so long as the government of 
Russia went through the motions of try- 
ing to make the rewards equal between 
trades and regions within her borders. 
But the invasion of Poland and the coer- 
cion of Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania and 
Finland open up whole new vistas of slav- 
ery and mastership. And for the worker 
and the peasant, there can hardly be a 
choice between the dictatorship of a me- 
dieval imperial court, the dictatorship of a 
National Socialist oligarchy and the dicta- 
torship of a proletarian or Communist 
autocracy. 

It is one of the grimmest ironies of his- 
tory that when Socialism and Commu- 
nism came.into the world they proclaimed 
as their purpose the freeing of workers 
from their chains, for the two great na- 
tions most deeply imbued with those doc- 
trines are now re-creating forms of slavery 
that we thought had passed away cen- 
turies ago. 





The Neutrality Debate 


I is characteristic of the debate 
over the revision of our so-called Neutral- 
ity Act that many of those who are lined 
up for arms-embargo repeal are arguing 


against part of an act they helped to pass 
in 1937, while not a few of those who op- 
pose repeal are letting themselves be put 
in the position of resisting provisions they 
most vehemently supported two years 
back. 

The intricacies of the debate are, in 
fact, almost incomprehensible to the citi- 
zen. The embargo is unneutral, says Sen- 
ator Pittman, rattling off a list of citations 
from authorities. The embargo is neutral, 
retorts Senator Borah, rattling off a list 
of citations from authorities. The distinc- 
tion the present law makes between arms 
and other commodities is wholly artificial, 
says Senator Connally. We cannot make 
ourselves an arsenal for one side without 
becoming a target for the other, answers 
Senator Vandenberg. And so it goes. 

All but unspoken are the basic points 
at issue. Only in one or two cases, such 
as that of Senator Norris, has anyone as- 
serted that we have a stake in this war, 
that we ought to make a contribution to 
“preserve civilization.” Most of the pro- 
repeal debaters are at pains to insist 
that they have no such purpose in mind; 
that they are intent upon keeping us out 
of war by remedying the defects of the 
present act. Similarly, the pro-embargo 
debaters did not, until Senator Clark 
spoke, express their basic fear that the 
President is taking over more emergency 
powers than they consider safe. This is 
behind much of their opposition. 

Moreover, the fact has not been suffi- 
ciently pointed up that repeal of the arms 
embargo and the enactment of cash-and- 
carry safeguards are not one and the same. 
We can have one without the other. We 
can have both. Or we can have neither. 

A serious and important fact presents 
itself that may have much to do with the 
fear of the country at the moment. We 
want to feel safe behind our Navy and 
Army. And the President could, if he 
would, give our defense arms exactly what 
would reassure millions—distinguished and 
competent leadership. The Navy Depart- 
ment has no Secretary. The War Depart- 
ment is torn by differences between the 
Secretary and the Assistant Secretary. 
People are disturbed by reports of prepos- 
terous possible appointments to these 
jobs. The President could do no greater 
thing to reassure Congress and the coun- 
try than by appointing to these jobs the 
most nonpolitical and able men available. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
Republicans should be chosen, nor profes- 
sional Army and Navy men. Nor does it 
mean that such appointees need be men 
in politics at all. It means that among the 
thousands of trained administrators in the 
country, the President could find reassur- 
ing choices. 


You are looking at the most 
amazing engine in America! 


This brand-new, Packard -de- 
signed, Packard-built husky of 160 
horsepower is a masterpiece of 
mechanics—an engine whose utter 
perfection wins the admiration of 
motorists and engineers alike. 


It is the most powerful 8- 
cylinder motor being put into any 
American passenger car today. It 
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gives thenew 1940 Packard One-Sixty 
so much spirit, fleetness, and geta- 
way, that this Packard is to other 
cars what a whippet is to a poodle! 


Yet this quiet and brawny engine 
eats less gasoline than many a feebler 
motor. In fact, the new Packard One- 
Sixty comes close to equalling the 
gasoline mileage of cars weighing 
hundreds of pounds less, and with 
40 to 60 less horsepower. 


Model illustrated is Packard Super-8 One-Sizty Touring Sedan $1632* 
(white sidewall tires extra) 
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Drive a new Packard One-Sixty 
and any other car will seem dull by 
comparison. It has looks, litheness, 
luxury ...it has a ride which cradles 
you in unbelievable comfort— all 
at a price hundreds of dollars less 
than any previous Packard of com- 
parable size and luxury. Drive this 
car—you'll lose your heart to The 
New Master of America’s Highways! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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“Santa” ships built especially for tropical 
cruising: every room outside with private 
bath ; dining rooms on promenade decks 
with casemeni windows and roll back | 
domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


18 clays Ott 


permitting visits to 14 CITIES 


160 mile auto trip through interior of 
Venezuela at slight extra cost. 


Full day at 
Panama with opportunity to visit Atlantic 
and Pacific ends of Panama Canal. 


Hut Shore trip to Sans Souci, Palace 


of Henri Christophe, the Black King of 

Haiti, and to Citadel of La Ferriére. 

SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 
* 


31 and 38 day all-expense cruises to 
PERU and CHILE visiting en route Pana- 
ma, Colombia, Ecuador and Havana, and 
*Round South America cruise-tours. 


See your travel aon or Grace Line, Rocke- 
feller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; 
Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New 
Orleans ; Chicago ; San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
Seattle. Copyright 1939 by Grace Line, Inc. 


Cruise clothes courtesy 
B. ALTMAN & CO, 
New York 
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